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To the Readers of the Rambler. 


In completing arrangements for carrying out the wishes of 
many of the readers of the RamBuER, in that department of its 
contents which relates to the Fine Arts, the Proprietors have 
Sound it needful to incur such an additional outlay as will make 
it necessary to raise its price to Sixpence, after the completion 
of the First Volume. To all present Subscribers, however, 
the price will continue the same as heretofore ; and it will be 
the same to all persons who may send their Orders, with pay- 
ment in advance, before the 8th of April, either to Mr. Burns, 
17 Portman Street, Portman Square, or to Mr. Jones, 63 Pa- 
ternoster Row, who alone are authorised to receive Subscribers’ 
Names for this purpose. 








THE DARK FUTURE. 


To a well-fed, well-dressed, and comfortable English- 
man, it is a hard matter to look forward some five or 
ten years, and realise the probable fate of Europe. To 
those who know misery, either in their own homes, or 
from a personal acquaintance with the poor and suffer- 
ing, it is not perhaps so difficult to conceive the amount 
of human woe that in all probability overhangs our race 
at this very moment. But we, who have been wont to 
rejoice in our island security, and to believe that wars 
are past, perhaps for ever ; — we, whose troubles are 
confined to those which are the ordinary lot of mor- 
tality, and think ourselves singularly unhappy if we 
lose a quarter of a good year’s income, or are visited 
with a three months’ illness; we, who call ourselves the 
better classes of society, and eat and drink and amuse 
ourselves as we will, when leisure permits ;—we cannot 
force ourselves to feel what a few seasons may bring 
forth upon us all. We know what war and famine and 
anarchy are, only from the chronicles of history ; and in 
the proprieties of a dignified narrative find little to shew 
us what it is to suffer and die; or if, perchance, some 
_thrill of horror shoots through our frame when we 
glance through the stories of the sacking of towns, or 
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and starving households, we comfort ourselves with the 
assurance that these terrors are peculiar to foreign 
lands, and that Great Britain must ever remain an oasis 
in the midst of the deserts that mark the course of the 
demons of war. 

May God grant that this last blessing may still be 
ours! It may be so, indeed; but it were madness to 
suppose that it must be so. What may be the instan- 
taneous results of a general European conflict, no mortal 
eye can foresee. Since the nations last fought, the 
changes in the material art of warfare have been so 
great, and the revolution in men’s minds has been so 
universal and fundamental, that speculation upon the 
mode in which a continental struggle would be con- 
ducted were worse than profitless. According to the old 
laws of only sixty years ago, Napoleon ought not to 
have stricken the armies of Austria and her allies, as the 
hunter smites the deer. They who fought upon worn- 
out traditions were swept before the man of the new 
ideas, as sheep before the raging wolves. While Europe 
was amazed, France advanced ; and empires fell, almost 
before they knew that the foe was upon their frontiers. 
And let us speculate and calculate as we will, the mode 
in which the elements now at work amongst us will 
combine to change the very face of society itself, in our 
coming struggles, is beyond the conceptions of the most 
acute and the most profound of mortal minds. 

What frightful elements of combustion do we not, 
in truth, discern, when we cast our eyes on those four 
chief divisions of European power, where the new poli- 
tical principles are most energetically at work. Shut- 
ting out from his view the gigantic semi-barbarous 
empire of the Russian Czar, let a man seek to estimate 
the results of the present condition of things in France, 
Germany, Italy, and England, when once the flames 
of a European conflict shall be kindled. France even 
now trembles on the brink of a reign of anarchy, if not 
a reign of terror. The multitude actually rules in Paris 
with despotic sway. Like an oriental sovereign, they 
have but to look or to speak, and they are obeyed. The 
tiger has not needed as yet even to gnash with his teeth 
in order to terrify his victims into obedience ; he glares 
with his eyes, and utters low, muttering howls, and there 
is none that dares to lift up an arm to smite or to con- 
trol him. Great as is the power of the Church in that 
strange abode of all that is best and worst in man, the 
capital of the French Republic, it is great only by com- 
parison with its former state. The world of Paris has 
gone so far as to pay its compliments to the religion of 
the gospel, but it is yet far enough from yielding it obe- 
dience. It salutes it as a sovereign ; but let no man be 
surprised if these words of honour become the words of 

moekery and derision, and it salute the Church of God 
in the same spirit as of old they cried to the Lord of the 
the Church, ‘‘ Hail, King of the Jews!” 

In France, also, must first be fought that battle 
which never yet has been fought since the world began, 
—the struggle between the middle classes and the lowest 
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classes. Hitherto Europe and Asia have been desolated 
in the conflicts between kings and their subjects, between 
sovereigns and their aristocracies, between the nobles 
and the people, between one kingdom and another king- 
dom ; but never yet have the populace entered into mor- 
tal warfare with that giant class which is immediately 
above themselves, but below the class of the noble and 
the gentle. Never yet has property, as such, met po- 
verty, as such, hand to hand in deadly strife. Who can 
foresee the duration, the ferocity, or the results of so 
even-matched a struggle ? 

The consequences to Germany, in her various divi- 
sions, are perhaps more within the range of experience ; 
yet with what strange and novel complications! Austria 
trembles, and feigns to yield; too impotent to con- 
quer, yet doubtless still powerful for vengeance. Prus- 
sia, an artificial monarchy, stands reared aloft, on 
her baseless foundations, only the more exposed to a 
shattering blow through her proud elevation and mag- 
nitude. The petty states are eager for freedom, with- 
out the discipline which alone makes men really free ; 
and their sovereigns vibrate between rashness and timi- 
dity. If these all persevere steadfastly in any deter- 
mination, it is in their resolution to bring the contest 
to the decision of the sword. We know that they will 
fight ; but that is all we know. 

Still darker is the future of the fairest land of Europe. 
The cloud that overshadows the destinies of Italy lours 
more gloomily every week that passes. Haste, pre- 
judice, ignorance, passion, courage, timidity, selfish- 
ness, and patriotism, excite or quell every bosom, from 
the Alps to Sicily; but there is nothing that the calm 
spectator can trust, except the great Pontiff who sits 
alone among the sovereigns of the world, and those 
whose hearts and principles are bound up with those 
which animate his breast. From the Vatican it may 
be that the solution of the problems of modern society 
may come forth; from Pius the Ninth, or his suc- 
cessors, may issue that voice which will calm the raging 
elemeuts of the European and American worlds; once 
more may Rome give the law to the nations, not as of 
old by force of arms, but by the more potent energies 
of wisdom and example. Yet even in the States of the 
Pope, all is dim and darkened with shadows. What 
his people may become, or how he may be involved in 
the destinies of Italy and the whole contineut, no fore- 
sight can prophesy. Nothing is stable but the words 
of Christ, and the Church which He has founded upon 
earth. 

On our own shores, calm, steady, sober, and busi- 
ness-like as we seem, the hour is hastening on when we 
must enter upon that very struggle which is so fearfully 
imminent in the French Republic. The middle class 
must meet the lowest class face to face. The rich and 
ihe poor must enter the field of struggle. It may be 
an amicable contest, we trust and pray; it may be 
entered into in all good will and moderation; it may 
Le little more than a balancing of interests, a casting 
up of accounts, a friendly settlement between debtor 
and creditor, But we dare not hope that such will be 
its character, while the millions of the poor in Great 

Britain remain what they now are—we will not say 
oppressed and cruelly despised, but forgotten, save 
when a ery of indignation or anguish rises up from 
their ranks, and pierces the ears of those who dwell 
at ease, Oh, that we could remember that those cries 
RN. up than that region wherein they reach 
i . es ; 1 they mount to heaven and to the 
— — » that England could but know 
* poor is her salvation or her destruction ; 
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that the days of the absolute sway of the monarch are 
past; that the noble can no longer rule ; that the middle 
classes are falling from their plece of power and emi- 
nence ; and that the ‘last and most mighty of all the 
ranks of society is marshalling its bands, asce i 
its strength, and arousing its passions, for the final 
struggle! The poor have never yet come into the 
world’s conflicts; they have never yet had a place ip 
the records of history; they are known only in the 
records of inspiration, and the lives of those who haye 
lived and suffered on their behalf. But so surely as 
this world is not eternal, the day of the poor man’s 
power is at hand. Already the giant, as he lies pros- 
trate upon the earth, is moving hither and thither his 
sinewy frame; it quivers with new-found life; it fore. 
tells a startling career of warfare and victory; and if 
that mighty form arise and put forth its strength, unre- 
strained and unmoved by the influence of human and 
Divine love, Europe will become once more a desert. 
Of yore, it fell before the hordes of the northern bar- 
barians ; it may be desolated again by a power which it 
has hidden, but not nourished, in its own bosom. 








OLD ECCLESIASTICAL PRINCIPLES, 


AND MODERN POLITICAL IDEAS. 
(Continued from p. 204.] 
We resume our inquiry, commenced a fortnight ago, 
into the grounds on which modern opinions respecting 
the relations of Church and State, religion and politics, 
may be justified by and reconciled with the principles 
of ancient Christian jurisprudence, assisting ourselves, 
as in our former article, by the analysis of the work of 
the Bishop of Langres before alluded to. 


2. Church and State. 

Q. Can we, as sincere Catholics, honestly acquiesce 
in a government constituted without any religion? Or 
is a state-religion positively — by Catholic 
doctrine ? 

A. If there be any one social crime which Catholic 
doctrine unrelentingly condemns, it is that which im- 
pious men commit when, with a presumptuous con- 
fidence in their own strength, they banish religion to 
its temples, and watch, with a solicitude truly infernal, 
that no thought of God, no reference to his precepts, 
be introduced in any way into legislation ; and, on the 
contrary, when the governments of the world take the 
Church for their counsellor and guide, when they for- 
mally adopt her sacred laws as the laws of — 
lation, the Church rejoices, and may well rejoice, because 
she sees therein the most salutary examples given to the 
people. But when governments choose to transact the 
affairs of State unconnected with the questions of re- 
ligious belief, the Church neither proscribes nor anathe- 
matises them. Provided they leave to her all her faci- 
lities and means of action on the souls of men, she 
continues, notwithstanding what may be called their 
secularisation, to protect and to bless them. 

And this she does on the simple principle that the 
State, as such, is not bound to acknowle her au- 
thority or her mission, much less to accord to her par. 
ticular or exclusive privileges. The State, as such, 1s 
no more bound to assume a positively religious cha- 

ragter, than the Church, as such, is bound to assume 
a political character or to aim at political ascendancy. 
Their province, their office, their duties are separate 
and distinct; and no obligation exists on either si 
that the doctrines of the Church should be recogn 
as the religion of the State. The State, the secular 
power, is not therefore irreligious because it does not 
adopt a religion, any more than the Church, the spi- 
ritual power, becomes secularised when it is adopted #3 
the religion of the State. Neither, on the other hand, 
does the Church lose any part of its public or social 
character from not wearing a political one, as some 


have seemed to * e is not — of 
disparaging the public worship of —* the os 
Cristian religion, nor of obscuring 


cognition ef the 
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ramount obligation incumbent upon all men of ac- 
oer ing and submitting to —— authority 
in their individual — whether as politicians or 
as rulers. Otherwise, as M. Parisis observes, for three 
centuries of her greatest glory, the Church failed in one 
condition essential to the honour and the worship due 
from mankind to God; at the present day, er rm 
the largest part of Christendom this same essenti 
dition is wanting ; and more than this, since, on such a 
supposition, it would depend on the will of the State to 
permit or not to permit to the Church the exercise of 


what is essential to the fulfilment of her mission, it | the same power. 


would follow that the State had the right of controlling 
that exercise and subjecting it to arbitrary limitations. 
Neither, again, does the Church thereby discounte- 
nance the belief that the State is peculiarly blessed and 
sanctified by putting off its merely secular character, 


and becoming avowedly and officially a Christian and a | 

Catholic State. She witnesses to the contrary (as has | 

already been said), by bestowing her benedictions —_ | 
er 


it whenever it comes in its civil capacity to ask for 
counsel or to assist at her holy ceremonies. Much less 
does such a principle imply that a separation between 
the Church and the State is, abstractedly and without 
reference to circumstances, an absolute good. So far 
from it, that the affirmative proposition has been for- 
mally condemned by the Holy See. 

The conclusion, — is (1), that a State-religion 
is no requirement of Catholic doctrine, great as it con- 
siders the benefit and blessing to the State to be when 
such relations can be established between the spiritual 
and secalar powers as are accordant with political justice 
and censistent with the claims and authority of the 
Church ; and (2) that, although as sincere Catholics we 
cannot desire a disconnection between Church and State 
so total and entire that the very existence and claims of 
the former are ignored by the latter, yet acquiesce we 
may in the absence of any recognised national religion, 
and indeed are bound to do so rather than bring the 
spouse of Christ into a state of dependence and sub- 
jection to the temporal power. 

There is a State-religion which is consonant to 
Catholic principles, and there is a State-religion which 
is abhorrent thereto; and there is a relation of mutual 
recognition and respect, more or less intimate according 
to circumstances, in which the Church is content to 
possess no exclusive political rights, and the State 
chooses to assume no particular religious character. We 
will add a few words on each of these three conditions. 

A bond fide State-religion, and that which is agree- 
able to Catholic doctrine, is that whose precepts directly 
infinence the laws and conduct of the State; whose 
doctrines, as such, are protected, and whose discipline 
is enforced by the secular power; it is that religion 
in which the nation publicly believes, or at least pro- 
fesses to believe. This privileged state, as was observed 
in our former article, the Church does not desire at the 
present day, as being ordinarily neither practicable nor 
just. Every other manner of State-religion goes to 
make a divine institution the instrument and slave of 
the political power, too often most corrupting in its 
influences. To such conditions, it is needless to say, the 
Catholic Church never would submit, regarding the 
very worst civil disabilities as a far preferable alterna- 
tive to the favour of the State and a — — com- 
promise of her spiritual liberties. The State, the secular 
power, as being the power of this world, is, more or 
less (despite individual exceptions), in its very nature 
inimical to the Church, and is so far the engine of 
Satan. The great device of the adversary in these latter 
times has been the establishment of a spurious unity on 
the basis of the political power. The words of the Bishop 
of Langres on this subject are most striking and earnest; 
we quote them almost verbatim: ‘* What the doctrines of 
falsehood have most needed in their assault upon divine 
truth is unity. Whether these doctrines aes under the 
name of heresy or rationalism, schism or philosophy, it 
is all the same; it is always impossible for them to 
unite any kind of multitude under the authority of a 
permanent creed. This observation, made by the first 
apologists of religion, is become a erb in our days, 
especially since the breaking up rotestantism into a 
thousand scattered fragments, and its definitive de- 


— 





| 


velopment into absolute icism, have taken the form 
of established facts in the history of modern Europe. 

“In such a state of minute division, it is evident 
that error is essentially incapable of contending against 
this majestic Catholic Church, always firmly compacted, 
and always the same in the indestructible unity of its 
uncha ble doctrine, and its infallible head. 

* What, then, did the spirit of falsehood do? 

** Unable to unite the members of the various parties 
under the direction of one and the same faith, he thought 
to make them march under the standard of one and 
He conceived the plan of another 
kind of unity, hitherto unknown in the ages of Chris- 
tianity —a political unity ; that is to say, unity in the 
organisation, the concentration, the centralisation of all 
material forces, under one and the same hand, for the 


| purpose of subjugating and directing at pleasure all 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 





moral force. 

“It is into this vast system that the prince of this 
world has successively convoked all anti-Catholic errors. 
He has said to them: ‘ You are weak, I will protect 
ued you are poor, I will enrich you; you have no 
eaders, I will give them to you; you are disunited 
amongst yourselves, I will organise you ; in fine, I will 
make you all strong, happy, triumphant ; and for this I 
ask but one thing; it is, that you acknowledge no mas- 
ter above me: Hac omnia tibi dabo, si * adora- 
veris me.’ This is what he has said; and, more incre- 
dible still, this is what he has done.’”’ 

Woe to that Church in which such a State-religion 
is established ! Woe to religious liberty! Immediately 
the government of the Church becomes a branch of the 
— of the State ; her ministers are regarded as 

unctionaries of the State; her worship an affair of the 
State; religion altogether an institution of the State. 
These are the principles, the acts, the tendencies of the 
political power in these latter times, of which Gallican- 
ism was a germ, and the religious establishmeut of Henry 
and Elizabeth a more manifest development; of which 


_ the statesmen of the day, with few exceptions, are the 


persevering agents, and the Autocrat of Russia the most 
perfect type. A State-religion, such as politicians dream 
of, must inspire the deepest repugnance, and the most 
alarming fears, in every sincere Catholic. Nor is the 
evil less to be dreaded at the hands of the advocates of 
popular rights; for such spiritual despotism is not in- 
compatible with the freest civil institutions, and the 
utmost amount of political liberty,—witness the acts of 
the Swiss Federalists;—and it is the alliance between 
the two, which, as a great orator and religious philo- 
sopher* has lately observed, seems to be the next device 
of the enemy of man, and may prove to be the basis of 
the last antichristian confederation against the Church 
of the living God. 

But we will hope that this time is still far distant ; 
we will hope that the Church has still another era of 
triumph to complete, ere the last enemy arise; in 
which she will once again take possession of the earth, 
and embrace, not Europe only, as of old, within the 
compass of a religious feudality, but all the nations of 
the world—whatever the varying forms of their con- 
stitution and government—in one vast community and 
brotherhood ; and subduing even the madness of the 

ple, as before she broke the pride and intolerance of 

ings, constrain the very sovereignties of numbers to 
yield her a willing and loving submission, listen to her 
voice, as to the conscience of soviety, the law of bro- 
therly kindness and charity, the authority of Christ, 
whose service is the only true freedom, the oo perfect 
equality, and acknowledge his vicegerent in the Chair 
of St. Peter, as the only Father on earth of the great 
human family. 

But we cannot divine the future. As events disclose 
themselves, the Church will be prepared for the day of 
trial, or of power. She is always prepared. For the 
present does the State say to her: “ I acknowledge not, 


nor can I acknowledge, either govt doctrine, or your 


discipline, or your Canon law ; but, aa dis- 
turb not the public order, I protect aavt 
with my material power, and supft 
with my sanction and aid.” She re 
your legislative enactments, nor yc 
* Lacordaire, in his funeral sermon 
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tions; but as long as your acts ordain nothing contrary 
to the law of Christianity, nor interfere with my spiri- 
tual liberties, I them with my moral authority, I 
impose submission thereto on the consciences of all; I 

roeure them, and that in minutest particulars, an obe- 
Senso so voluntary and complete, as of yourself you 
could never obtain ; I pray, and I cause all my servants 
and children to pray, for the peace of the nation, and 
the security of the government.” 








THE ROMAN CARNIVAL. 


Rome, Ash-Wednesday, 1848. 
My DEAR , I have somewhere read of a Turk, 
whog happening to visit the Eternal City about the time 
of Carnival, wrote word to his fellow-countrymen in 
the East, that at a certain season of the year the Chris- 
tians of these parts went mad for eight or ten days 
together, at the end of which time they recovered their 
senses by receiving blest ashes sprinkled upon their 
foreheads. This season is just now ended; and if I 
subscribe to the Turk’s opinion at all, it must be with 
a very considerable — “though this be mad- 
ness, yet there’s method in it;” for certainly nothing 
can be more striking than the unfailing good temper, 
modesty, and sobriety, which prevails amid such general 
license. The adjacent streets, within hearing of the 
merry Corso, within sight of its grotesque maskers, 
and sometimes, too, within range of a stray shot from 
its mimic artillery of confitures, bouquets, and other 
less refined and less graceful ammunition, are as quiet 
and orderly as at other times ; even the Corso itself, an 
hour or two after the Ripresa dei Barberi, is restored 
to its wonted gravity ; nor is there at any time, even in 
the thickest of the fray, any thing at all on the surface 
of things to remind one of those gross excesses which 
so invariably accompany an English race-course or vil- 
lage-fair. However, no doubt, there is a darker side to 
this picture(it is very improbable that it should be other- 
wise ; children are not always good on a holyday); for 
if all were as innocent as it appears, the Church would 
not whisper the warnings and admonitions which she 
does, both on the approach and during the celebration 
of the Carnival, Doubtless, there are good and sufficient 
reasons why she uses her best endeavours at this time, 
even more than at others, to excite the devout and ear- 
nest-minded of her children to divers spiritual exer- 
cises; and why the superiors of the different colleges 
exert themselves to provide private amusement for their 
pupils, in order to prevent their having even a desire to 
take part in the more noisy festivities of the Corso. 
Thus we read in the life of St. Philip Neri, the great 
apostle of Rome, that he used in the time of the Car- 
nival to set his young penitents to act plays; and that 
for the same purpose he introduced the pilgrimage to 
the Seven Churches, and the spiritual conferences in 
the public piazzas, as at Monte Cavallo, Sant’ Onofrio, 
and elsewhere. It is just this twofold substitute for the 





ordinary merry-making of the Carnival, that I think it | 


worth while to write to you about. You already know 
as much as I can tell you of the gay frivolities of the 
Corso; its brightly decorated balconies, quaint masks, 
and playful cannonading; the race of the little rider- 
less horses at the end of each day’s entertainments ; and 
as the ordinary finale of the whole, though this year 
omitted, “as a slight expression of sympathy with our 
suffering brothers in Lombardy”—so ran the anonymous 
address distributed among the people, in which “ this 
little sacrifice” was requested of them—the pretty illu- 
mination of the moccoli, with the animated but good- 
natured struggle between carriage and foot-passenger, 
each eager to preserve his own light, and to put out his 
neighbour's. The private theatricals and the Carne- 
vale santificato are not so notorious, and some account 
of these may be interesting to you. 

_ First, then, for what may be called the Church’s 
Carnival, or the Carnevale santificato. There are the 
regular spiritual exercises, or retreats, which both the 
Jesuits and the Passionists give at this time in their 


respective houses for those who are able t i 
homes, and shut the o leave their 


the whole ten days; there is the beautiful devotion of 








mselves up in a monastery during | 
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amiano in the Forum. There are also simi devo- 
tions in other churches ; but the most ——— the 
most attractive feature of all in the ecclesiastical aspect 
of Rome during these days is undoubtedly the Quarany’ 
Ore, which is now celebrated with more than ordinary 
magnificence, and in many churches at once. It was 
set up on Sunday, for instance, in St. Peter’s, in S¢. 
Mary Major's, in Sta. Maria della Scala, “more 
splendidly than in any of these, in the Gesh. At this 
latter church the sacred college of Cardinals were 
sent ; so they were also in the middle of last week ong - 
similar occasion at San Lorenzo in Damaso; and in both 
these places, as also at the Caravita (a church belongi 
to the Jesuits), the illuminations surrounding the osten- 
sorium were most gorgeous ; there could not have been 
fewer than seven or eight hundred wax candles i 
at once upon and around the high altar in each of these 
three churches, and the whole scene was brilliant be- 
yond description. The Holy Father himself went to 
adore the Blessed Sacrament in each of them on one of 
the days during which its exposition continued ; and 
there are special indulgences, granted by some of his 
predecessors to all the faithful who do the same during 
this season. 

So much for the Carnevale santificato, which in some 
one or other of its varied forms certainly attracts a 
great number of persons, and withdraws them from the 
crowded Corso; and now for the entertainments in the 
several colleges, which, by the by, have the twofold 
advantage of gratifying the inmates themselves, and of 
collecting a considerable number of young men, their 
friends and acquaintances. I cannot attempt to give 
an accurate account of these in detail, but only some 
general idea of their character, which varies, of course, 
according to the number and condition of the students. 
In the Noble College, for example, although their num- 
ber is small (not forty, I believe), they have got up 
several pieces, both tragic and comic, so that there has 
been a continual variety from day to day. One of the 
tragedies was an * composition by one of the 
young students, and I need hardly tell you that none 
even of the comedies approximated to the ‘‘ Westminster 
Play” genus, but that they were all such as could stand 
the test of the most fastidious criticism ; the scenes, the 
dresses, and acting were as perfect as one could desire 
even upon a public stage—indeed, a great deal better 
than the average of public performances—and all met 
with unbounded applause from the numerous spectators. 
Between the acts we had music, many solos, duets, and 
overtures with a full orchestra—all very good, and exe- 
cuted either by the students or by their friends. I was 
much amused at seeing one of the Jesuits themselves 
(who have the management of this establishment) among 
the musicians, and two or three of the German wallege, 
whom I had lately seen taking part in the public 
putes at the theological schools of the Roman College, ar- 
guing and discussing with Professors Perrone and Pas- 
saglia. At the Nazarene College, also for the education 
of the higher classes, the performance was in nowise 
inferior ; but I must pass it by to make room for some 
account of one which has interested me much more than 
either, that in the Ospizio di San Michele, in Trastevere. 

This is one of those noble establishments designed for 
the relief and improvement of the poorer classes, which 
reflect such credit upon the liberality of Christian Rome. 
Its purpose is twofold—to provide a safe and comfo 
asylum for aged or decrepit poverty, and to instruct 
the young of either sex in some useful and honourable 
means of earning their own livelihood. I went over 
some portion of its extensive range of buildings last 
week, where the smiths, the weavers and book 
the tailors, hatters, and shoemakers, printers, engravers, 
workers of tapestry, carvers of cameos, painters, sculp- 


tors, architeets, &e. &e. &c., were all busily en beat 
_ learning or teaching their respective trades 
sions. Each boy, on his entrance, tries his hand at 


whatever occupation he may prefer, or his parents oF 
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patrons may have preferred for him ; and in this he is 
tho ly and gratuitously instructed, if upon trial he 
is fi to be really fit for it. I saw the first attempts 
of two new comers, who were ambitious to become 
painters ; and it was easy to see that onc at least had 
made a happy choice. e institution is said to have 
been much improved, and certainly it continues to re- 
ceive great ep er arg from the liberality ofits able 
and wealthy President, the Cardinal Tosti, whose pri- 
vate apartments are adorned with many specimens of 
sculpture, &c., the works of the different students. 
These were shewn to us by His Eminence before the 
commencement of the play, and he also took us into his 
private chapel, which is quite exquisitely decorated by 
the same skilfulhands. The establishment is supported 
partly by funds from the Government, and partly by 
— munificence, and contains about four or five 

undred inmates, if you reckon all its several classes 
taken together. Ofcourse the theatrical entertainments 
were confined exclusively to the boys and young men, 
whose ages varied from ten to one or two and twenty ; 
for at this latter limit they are sent out into the world 
to start in life for themselves. The play was written, 1 
believe, expressly for their use, and was a dramatised 
history of some portion of the life of Saul; the whole 
was sung as in an opera—a great deal of recitative, a 
few pretty solos, and some really excellent choruses, 
executed with great spirit and abilit ; and the singing 
was so general among the large bands of Philistines and 
Israelites as to make us realise that we were indeed in 
the land of song. There was not so much scope for 
acting here as in the performances at the Noble and 
Nazarene Colleges, nor did any of the boys exhibit any 
remarkable talent for it, excepting young Jonathan, 
who played a very conspicuous part with admirable 
success. ‘The representation was repeated several times 
during the Carnival ; and if one might judge from the 
happy countenances of the performers, it was found to 
be a very sufficient compensation for the forbidden en- 
joyments of the Corso. 

But now all this is over, and the Turk would pro- 
nounce us all to be sane again. With the distribution 
of the ashes this morning, ins a very different scene 
of Christian life in Rome; but I must reserve to some 
future occasion all account of the peculiar and interest- 
ing characteristics of a Roman Lent. N. 





FROM ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 
Rome, Ash-Wednesday, 1848. 

YrsTERDAY evening the carnival ended. In the present 
state of the continent, the fun and drollery of the car- 
nival could not but seem more than usually striking. 
Nor could we but feel thankful that we could be thus 
peaceful while our neighbours were in so 7 different 
a plight. However, there was, and, as will be seen, 
there prevailed, a feeling that some expression ought 
to be given to the sympathy felt for the troubles of 
other nations. In the morning of yesterday appeared 
the following notice, without any name attached to it. 
It was circulated throughout Rome : 


“Romani! 


‘I gravi avvenimenti d’ Italia, e pit particolarmente 
di Lombardia, muovono a sensi di sdegno e di com- 
passione tutti i generosi petti Italiani. Agli immensi 
sagrificii de’ nostri fratelli aggiungamone pur noi uno 
piccolissimo, cessiamo dal fare 1 moccoletti. Cosi I’ esul- 
tanza di pochi non sara ingiuria al male di molti; e il 
nostro pensiero tornera grato ai fratelli Lombardi, ag- 
giungendo loro forza a sostenere ancora per qualche 
giorno quegli orribili mali che per la sapienza di Pio, 
r la spada di Carlo Alberto, per I’ unanime volere del 
opolo tutto Italiano dovran presto finire. Viva Pio 
1X! Viva l’ Indipendenza Italiana !”’ 
The moccoletti, or tapers, are the last amusement of 
Shrove Tuesday, and are used only on that day. They 
are very well described by Mr- Dickens in his Pictures 


from Tialy ; a book, by the way, which gives the falsest ~ 


impressions of serious things. I will not occupy space 
in saying any more about what the moccoletti show 
— is. This notice was —— = a of 
the day by another rting to rom the natives 
of Lombardy living Rome, and requesting that the 





moccoletti might appear as usual. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that it was only a clever fiction. The 
Municipio had announced in the morning, that the mo- 
ment when the moccoletti should cease, would be made 
known by four discharges of cannon. With these several 
manifestoes, the usual diversions of the day began. They 
were carried on with more than usual spirit. By and 
by the horse-race came, which on al] other carnival- 
days is the last amusement. The same horse won which 
had won most of the previous days, and which some 
men, jealous of the repeated success, attempted to stab, 
as he came in at the Ripresa dei Barberi the night 
before. No lights appeared, and in a short time the 
Corso began to thin: and so the carnival ended. In 
a side street, as I was going home, I saw one man bold 
enough to shew a moccolo, but he was obliged, by the 
cries of the crowd, to extinguish it immediately. A 
carnival senza moccolo will long be remembered. It 
will be one of the trifles which will take its place among 
the great events of the new annus mirabilis 1848. 








THE CHRISTIANITY OF HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY. 


I. General Features. 


Ir is indisputably true, that the Polytheism of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans was rather an established 
system of popular theology, than the real belief of in- 
telligent and reflecting minds. Endeared by its asso- 
ciation with Music and Poetry, by its traditional de- 
scent from the remotest ages, and by many ennobling 
legends of national glory, it obtained an intluence over 
the vulgar, more like that which the chivalrous ballads 
of northern nations have exercised in comparatively 
modern times, than that of a Creed in our Christian 
sense of the term. The more educated heathens were 
Deists, so far as they believed in the existence of a 
supreme Providence, and even of one Omnipotent 
Creator, whom they called indefinitely cds, God ; the 
plurality and individuality of persons being only a me- 
thod of representing objectively to the unenlightened mind 
the manifold attributes of the Divine Power. Hence 
we may understand how a deep conviction of the latter 
was compatible with almost scoffing irreverence towards 
the former. Thus, at the very time when Zeus and 
Hermes (Jupiter and Mercury), and, more or less di- 
rectly, the other deities also with which the early my- 
thologists had peopled heaven, were being held up to 
ridicule with impunity by the comic poets on the Athe- 
nian stage,* prosecutions for impiety (doeSeias ypabal) 
were frequently brought against those who had viola 

or revealed the sacred mysteries, committed sacrilege, 
professed open atheism, or even ventured too far into 
the regions of natural philosophy by attempting novel 
explanations of the constitution and laws of the hea- 
venly bodies. AZschylus and Alcibiades fell under the 
first charge; countless numbers under the second ; 
Diagoras the Melian was banished for the third; and 
Anaxagoras was fined for maintaining that the sun was 
a mass of red-hot iron. 

A family implies successive generation; whence 
intermarriages and relationships formed a conspicuous 
part of the pagan mythology. Moreover, it comprised 
a peculiar sort of dualism, consisting in correlative fe- 
male deities, such as Janus (Dianus) and Diana, Heca- 
tus and Hecate, both representing Sun and Moon, Ver- 
tumnus and Fortuna, We are told by Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, that “Epos was one of the primeval gods, 
from whom the rest were born. This is commonly 
understood to mean “ Love,” or the principle of genera- 
tion; but in its very ancient sense it was probably the 
masculine correlative of “Epa, Earth, which is coupled 
by Hesiod with gpos, under the name aia. For Hesy- 
chius, the Greek lexicographer, tells us that “Eppos is 
the same as Zeds, that is, Jupiter, the supreme king of 
the gods. And we know by etymological analogy that 
the corresponding “Eppa is the Latin Terra ;} that from 


* Bee, for instance, the “ Birds,” the “‘ Peace,” and the “ Plutus,’ 
of Ari ‘ 

* q1 8 

t This su is so curious, that a few brief notes on some kin- 











"Epos and “Epa came the Latina Herus and 5 ‘ Mas- 
ter’ and ‘ Mistress ;’ and that the lengthened form “Hpa, 
Juno, the wife of Jupiter, and goddess, or rather tn pial 
sentative, of Earth, is the very same word. Hence we 
can easily explain the legend, often mentioned in the 
ancient poets, of Heaven marrying Earth—Jupiter re- 
presenting Air, as Juno did Earth.* ‘ 

Bat, not to dwell on minute details, it is certain that 
Religion entered largely into the ordinary concerns of 
the ancient heathen’s life. Religion, properly so called ; 
that is, worship of God, as far as it was dictated by the 
light of nature, and the practice, to a certain extent, of 
moral and social duties. Heathenism by no means im- 
plies the absence of all devotional feelings and all moral 
restraint. Itis only a misdirected, and therefore erro- 
neous and superstitious, worship ; it is a groping in the 
dark after truth; a consciousness, without a knowledge, 
of a God; an intellectual and rational service, without 
the assurance of revelation as to the nature of the object. 
It is certain, and it must be admitted to our shame, 
that many of the ancient Greeks and Romans had a 
higher sense of practical and ceremonial religion than 
vast multitudes of modern Christians. Prayers, sacri- 
fices, processions, magnificent temples, joyous festivals, 
and public thanksgivings; these things were as much 
the daily business and interest of the people in the 
palmy days of Athens, as the worship of the True God 
and Saviour of the world is now the daily concern of 
Catholic Rome. It was from the excessive devotion 
of the Athenians to the service of their gods that their 
renowned city obtained the distinguished title of God- 
worshipping (@core3ys) by the common consent of na- 
tions. + 

The worship of heroes and demigods, which formed 
the supplement and the accessories, or rather perhaps, 
which was the development, of their mythological sys- 
tem, has often been compared with the cultus of the 
Saints and Martyrs now and always observed in the 
Christian Church. A somewhat different class of in- 
visible agents were called demons (or good spirits), 
corresponding closely with the doctrine of the minis- 
tration of Angels. Their functions are thus described 
by Plato: “ Every supernatural being of this kind 
mediates between God and man. His office is, to in- 
terpret and convey to the powers above the communi- 
cations from man below, and vice versa, those made by 
God to the human race,—from the latter, the prayers 
and sacrifices; from the former, the behests and the 
acknowledgments of their offerings. Being therefore 
midway between the two, he fills up the vacant space, 
and supplies the connecting link in the creation. God 
himself has no immediate intercourse with man; it is 
through this angelie agency that man approaches to 
and converses with God, whether awake or asleep.”’} 

It is very remarkable how closely the heathens re- 
sembled us in distinguishing merely legendary stories, 
as pious opinions, from the more important dogmas, 
such as we should call de fide. 
Plato, Socrates uses exactly the arguments which might 
occur to a modern believer in discussing the question 
of mediwval miracles, ‘ Tell me truly,” says Pheedrus 
to that great philosopher, ‘do you really believe in 
this wonderful story of Boreas having carried off Ori- 
thyia?”’ ** Were I to profess my disbelief of it,” is the 
answer, ‘as your wise men do, perhaps it would not 
be altogether unreasonable. I might rationalise, and 
say, it was only the wind which blew a maiden down a 
precipice ; but what do I gain? I must then explain 
Latin hera. Just so the name of the river Tiber undoubtedly comes 
from &2e¢, violence; the verb i8fu» being applied to rivers by As- 
chylus, Prom. Vinct. 736, and Herodotus, i. 189. An initial 6 made 
2 from which we at once derive an old way of writing this word, 
Vhybris, Compare baragra, for ararca, the sea, and bids, to wish 
vom tAuy, to take, exactly like the cognate forms cupio and capio. 
‘ow, Theoeritus (/d. i. 119) mentions a rapid river in Sicily called 
“eu3ee, which is a lengthened form of the same word, as éu3es0- for 
*2*. The existence of a ¢ or 6 may perhaps be traced in the trans. 
position hertha (from Giga), which Tacitus (Germ. 40) tells us was the 
sacient German word equivalent to our earth. Rhea, goddess of earth 
_—— ther example of iga changed into fie. A third form is probably 
me Sg — * compare Cteos, summer; both originally repre- 
sociation tees of the earth. “Hess, hero. seems connected with the 
— Son 9 primitive meaning being the head of a clan—a 
* Hee pare tcu, lowe, the later form of ises, with the feminine 

* Ree ot iy . —_ * 
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away a thousand other legends, to reduce which 

laws of natuse and ——— —— 
an u ious task, and one requiring more than 
I can devote to it; wherefore I pre 


their truth or falsehood just where I find it.“* 

The schools of the various sects of philosophers ex. 
ercised the most extraordinary influence in Spreading a 
system of purer and more disinterested religion 
a naturally pious, because superstitious, people. To 
love virtue for its intrinsic beauty, justice for its social} 
obligations, temperance from a sense of the duties which 
man owes to himself and to his neighbour, and to flee 
from vice from the like motives, ther with a dis- 
tinct impression of the certainty of future jud 
assigning punishment or reward to the actions of this 
life ;—all these primary rules of Christian conduct are 
almost as fully and as forcibly inculcated in the 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, as in those of the inspired 
Scriptures themselves. In fact, the general reception 
of these maxims, to the rejection of those which referred 
every thing to sensual gratification as the summum bo- 
num, may be said to have prepared the way for revealed 
religion, by the close approximation which these specu- 
lative moralists had attained to Gospel truth. 


II. Details of Doctrinal Belief. 

‘‘The Christianity of Heathen Philosophy” would 
be a curious, though it is to be feared by no means a 
popular, subject to prosecute at length: not, indeed, 
that it is new, or that Cliristians require to be told that 
this very resemblance is made a ground of attack upon 
their creed by the unbelievers of modern times ;—but 
that to trace the developments of natural religion to 
the very confines of, and as it were convergence into, 
revealed truth, is a pursuit well worthy of the most 


exalted intellect, as well as compatible with the most. 


perfect faith that the doctrines of Cliristianity were 
indeed given partly to confirm, partly to supersede, the 
speculations of the great intellects of antiquity. 


It is difficult to select from the immense mass of 


classical literature which still remains, the most appro- 


priate —2*** for illustrating the kind of foreknow- 


ledge alluded to in the above observations. We shall, 
however, give a slight outline of the subject by trans- 
lating a few remarkable extracts from the works of 
Plato, who flourished four centuries befure the Chris- 
tian era. 

Of the Atonement it may be questioned if the hea- 
thens had any distinct idea; nor was it to be expected 
that they should, since this is a doctrine which natural 
religion alone is insufficient to develop. In this defi- 
ciency we of course recognise the utter inadequacy of 
their system, even in its most perfect form, to suggest 
uny satisfaction for sin committed against the Divine 
Being. They had, however, a notion of averting the 
consequences of crime by sacrifice ; of being released by 
certain expiatory rites from the guilt of homicide ; and 
generally, of appeasing the arger of an offended God 
by prayers, libations, and public liturgies. What is 
still more to the point, even in the most refined and 
civilised era of Grecian history human victims were 
annually immolated as sin-offerings,+ or “‘ seape-goats.” 
But of the expected Advent of a Saviour of the world 
no mention is made in the profane writers of antiquity, 
although some have detected a trace of a traditional 
knowledge in a passage of Eschylus, where it is said to 
the tortured Prometheus, ‘‘ Of your present pains expect 
not a release, until a God shail have appeared to take 
them on himself, and shall have consented to descend into 
hell and the dark abodes of Tartarus.’’{ This is cer- 
tainly remarkable as an intimation, nearly contempo- 
rary with the Prophet Zacharias, of the vicarious suf- 
fering of a God; but it is capable of being explain 
without reference to Jewish tradition, of which, how- 
ever, itis probable that both the Greeks and Romans 
had some oe we toy 


* Plato, Phadrus, eap iv. p. 229. 
+ See —— in the “ Knights,” v. 1135. Allusion is 
bably made to this custom in the “ Eumenides” of schylus, v. 
: — Vinctus, 1047. ainly 
-ompare the famous “ Pollio,” or 4th eclogue of Virgil, so plai 
paraphrased from Isaias. It has been inferred: from a passage in the 


“ Plutus” of Aristophanes, that Jews were located in Athens nearly 
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Of the last J t, as well as of future reward 
and punishment, almost seriptural views were preva- 
lent. ‘“ Not even in the world of spirits,” says Hs- 
chylus,* “‘ shall the incontinent man escape the conse- 
quences of his crimes. Fur even there, as ave %, 
a supreme judge holds the last trial among - 
A volume night, indeed, be filled with extracts from 

e writers bearing on this subject, especially from 

to and Lucian; but we shall content ourselves with 
three or four from the former, in which the 
ideas of retributive justice after death, of heaven and of 
hell, are expressed in most sublime and forcible lan- 


guage. 
III. Jllustrations from Plato. 
** Every person who is punished on a right prin- 
ciple by another is either made better and benefited 
thereby, or is destined to be an example to the rest, in 





order that others, seeing him suffer whatever he is | 


doomed to endure, may become better from fear. Now 
those who are punished, whether by God or man, so as 
to derive advantage, are such as have committed venial+ 
sins, but who nevertheless are benefited by 
sufferings, both in this world and the next: for there is 
no other way of expiating their sin. But of those who 
have committed the worst kinds of offences, and have 
become incurable on that account, examples are made ; 
for though they can no longer be benefited themselves, 
still they may benefit others, who see them enduring 
Sor all eternity the greatest, most painful, and most 
awful sufferings for their crimes, being hung up in hell 
as in a prison-house for a — ensample and warning 
to the wicked, whenever they come thither. 

“*T therefore, my friend, am convinced by the con- 
sideration of these things; and I make it my constant 
aim that [ may present my soul to my Judge as sound 
and pure as possible. Wherefore, disregarding the ho- 


ins and © 


| 


nours which engross the many, I shall strive in sober | 


earnest, by keeping truth ever before me, to live and | W! wey : 
0 ae Pao . | brighter than these, which it is neither easy to declare, 


die, when die I must, as good a man as I possibly can ; 
and I exhort all my fellow-creatures, as far as I can 
influence them, and you who have already appealed to 
me yourself, to pursue this life and aspire to this eon- 
test, which I consider to be before all worldly contests ; 
and I blame you for not being prepared with your plea 
when the final judgment shall come.” } 

Is not this Christian doctrine? Again, a little earlier 
in the same admirable dialogue,§ Socrates observes: 
“< No one fears the mere circumstance of dying, unless 
he be plainly irrational and unmanly ; it is the sense of 
sin which he fears; for to descend to the grave with a 
soul loaded with sin, is of all evils the greatest.” 


St. Paul, ‘‘ the sting of death is sin !’’}} 

The doctrine that every thing is overruled by Provi- 
dence for our good was inculcated by Socrates on his 
hearers. ‘ You ought,’’ says he, “to have good hope 
in death, and to consider that this one thing is true be- 
yond all doubt, that no harm can befal a good man 
either living or dead, and that his affuirs are by no 
means disregarded and neglected by the gods. So neither 
is my present sentence of death the result of cliance, but 
it is evident that it was better for me to die now and 
be released from all my troubles.’ 


Invocation of the departed, for their assistance to | 


the living, does not form a conspicuous part of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. It is, however, constantly mentioned 
by the poets, both of Greece and Rome. They were 
asked to send up** blessings from the nether world, from 
a supposed influence which they had with the Powers 
below. Between this and the Catholie doctrine of the 
communion and intercession of Saints, there is therefore 
a material difference. 

The infidel Lucian ridicules the idea of the dead 
being able to hear the invocation or care for the grief 
of their living relatives. ‘* What use,” asks a dead man, 


speaking of the lamentations and funeral ceremonies and _| 


four centuries before Christ, and were even then, as now, proverbially 


wealthy. See Arist. Plut.v. 267. ; 
* Suppliants, v. 225. See particularly Lucian’s clever dialogue 
entitled Kararicus, or the Voyage to Hell. 
+ So, perhaps, we may translate iaciuwe, curable. 
+ Plato, Geo pp- 529, 526. 
? Ibid. p. 522. f 1 Cor. xv. 55. J Apology, p. 41. 
** See, for instance, Zschylus, Cho#ph. 140; Pers. 224, Xe. 


libations of his friends on earth, “ what use is all this to 

wes So futile and so absurd is it, that if you had not 
ied up my jaws so very tight with your linen 

I should certainly have 23 at it outright.”* 

The following is from the Phedo of Plato. “ As 
soon as the departed have come to the place whither 
each one is condueted by his destiny, in the first in- 
stance they undergo a trial to decide which of them 
have spent a good and holy, and which of them a bad 
life. And those who shall appear to bave lived neither 
well nor altogether ill, go away to the river Acheron, 
and embarking on the craft they find there, arrive at 
the Stygian lake, an! there take up their abode fur « 
time, until, by bein 1 and punished for their sins, 
they are — — guilt. if any one has com- 
mitted any wrong. Here also they receive the rewards 
of their good d each according to his deserts. But 
those who shall be judged incurable, from the heinous- 
ness of their crimes,—such, for instance, as have perpe- 
trated many aggravated acts of sacrilege or murder, or 
other grievous offences of the like kind,—these are cast 
by their proper destiny into Tartarus, whence they never 
more come out. Those, however, who shall be deemed 
to have committed great, though not inexpiable sins, 
as by violently entreating their parents in anger, and 
yet shall have passed the rest of their lives in penitence ; 
or who may have been guilty of manslaughter in some 
other way than by deliberate murder ; these cannot, in- 
deed, escape being thrown into Tartarus, but after they 
have been there for a year, the internal commotion of 
itself heaves them upagain. ... . On the other hand, 
those who areconsidered to have passed an eminently holy 
life are altogether exempt from these penal dungeons 
under the earth, and coming at once into the regions of 
outer air, inhabit a pure abode on the outer surfvee.+ 


| And of these, such as have sufficiently «piritualised their 


souls by the discipline of philosophy, live altogether 
without bodies for evermore, and come into abodes still 


nor is the present time adequate to the purpose. 

“ Now, on account of all this that I have said, we 
ought to do our best to attain virtue and true wisdom 
during our lifetime ; for the reward is glorious, and the 
hope is great. 

**To insist that these things are exactly as I have 
described them,} is not the part of a sensible man; but 
that it fares either thus or nearly thus with our souls 
in respect of their abodes after death (since the immor- 
tality of the soul has already been clearly proved), this 


| does appear both right and reasonable for a wise man 


to believe on the chance of its being strictly true. I say, 


How forcibly this reeals to our minds the words of _ then, on account of all these considerations, a man should 


have good hope about his soul, provided he has in his 


| lifetime given up sensual gratifications and bodily eom- 


+— 





forts, as being alien to him, and likely to do more harm 
than good, and has interested himse|{ in the pleasures of 


| learning, and in adorning his mind with those true and 


genuine graces proper to itself—temperance, justice, 
manliness, freedom, and truth. Thus may we confi- 
dently await our summons, and tread fearlessly the path 
of the grave, whenever our destiny shall call us.’’§ 

The above passage contains a very detinite expres- 
sion of the following doctrines: 
. Judgment after death. 
. A state of purification. 
. Reward aceording to works. 
. Everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
. The efticacy of repentance. 
. Eternal felicity of the good. 
. Necessity of a holy life. 
. Merit of mortifying the body. 


IV. Plato’s Ideas of the Divine Perfections. 
The following extract exhibits the sublime eoncep- 


tions which Plato entertained of perfect beauty, and his 
fervent aspirations after something purer and holier 


SBN Qank ho = 


-than the world can supply. Unfortunately, no transla- 


tion can convey an adequate idea of the splendid diction 
of the original Greek. 


* Lucian wig) civbevs, vol. ili. pp. 928, 931. 

+ Piste yesteate that wo massate line tn snellty get. qpen but to 
the earth; but this is only a fiction. . — 

1 He alludes to the mention of a popular fable abou ke 

§ Piato, Phado, pp. 114, 114. 
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“‘ Whoever has been thus far initiated (i. e. so as to 
have attained some faint notion of the principle ot 
Beauty in the abstract), by being led to contemplate the 
Beautiful through a gradual succession of visible objects, 
such as I have described, will at length obtain a sudden 
view of a Beautiful of transcendent and wonderful na- 
ture; that very Beautiful, to the —* of which all 
his past labours have been directed. In the first place, 
it is eternal, neither produced nor perishing, neither 
growing nor diminishing ; in the second, not partially 
beautiful and partially unsightly, nor at one time the 
one, at another the other; nor yet beautiful only in 
comparison with this thing, but not so with that; nor 
depending on local opinions, as on the notions of the 
beautiful prevalent in this or that country; nor again, 
will it appear to him as of the same nature and charac- 
ter as beautiful faces, or bodily members, or —_ or 
science ;—nor, lastly, consisting in any particular mate- 
rial thing, as in a creature, or in the earth, or the sky, 
or any other object. It will be presented to him as in- 
dependently, abstractedly, uniformly beautiful ; such, 
that while all beeutiful objects, deriving their character 
from it, are transient and perishable, itself knows neither 
increase nor diminution, and is incapable of being in an 
way affected. When, therefore,a person having climbed, 
step by step, from the lowest to the most wire of beauti- 
ful objects, begins to obtain aglimpse of that ideal Beauty, 
he may rely on being near theobjectofhissearch. The steps 
I allude to are, to proceed, with an especial view to that 
end, from particular to general beauty; from the beauty 
of one person, to contemplate that of two; and then 
that of all comprehensively. From personal beauty he 
must go on to the beauty of pursuits; from these to 
that ot sciences; until he shall finally reach that science 
which is itself the science of Abstract Beauty. It is here, 
if any where—in the perpetual contemplation of Perfect 
Beauty—that life is life indeed. When once you have 
seen this, it will not appear to you to be ofthe same 
kind as the beauty of gold, or garments, or handsome 
youths, which now excite within you so much admira- 
tion. What must we suppose would be our sensations, 
were it given us to gaze on Perfect Beauty itself—pure, 
absolute, unmixed ; not defiled by its union with human 
flesh and colours and the other trumpery of worthless 
mortality, but in its One Divine Aspect? Think you it 
would be other than a glorious life, ever to be looking 
towards it, ever contemplating it with that faculty 
which is alone capable of conceiving it, the mind, and 
not the bodily eye, and ever to be with it? Do you not 
imagine that there, and there alone, in perpetual con- 
— of this Beauty Divine, we should generate and 
produce, not a mere semblance, as not being in contact 
with an unreality, but genuine and perfect virtue ; and 
so, having conceived and brought to maturity that true 
virtue, we should become the loved of God, and like 
Him immortal ?’** 

This fine passage is not intended to describe the ac- 
tual state of the blessed in heaven, but rather to inti- 
mate that gradual assimilation to the Divine nature and 
attributes in this life, which can alone lead to the capa- 
bility of enjoying the presence of God hereafter. 

But how magnificently, how sublimely is this great 
Christian doctrine itself embodied in the following ex- 
tract * 

“If you could but persuade all men, my dear So- 
crates, to think as you do, there would be more peace 
and less of evil in the world.” 

* Alas, my friend, it is impossible for evil either to 
be abolished altogether (since there must ever exist a 
nono antagonistic to good), or to have its abode in 

veaven. No; it is doomed to haunt this mortal nature 
and to frequent this world of ours. Our endeavours 
must therefore be to fly hence thitherward with all 
possible speed. Now, to fly from evil is to assimilate 
ourselves, according to the best of our power, to God ; 
and the process of assimilation consists in becoming 
just and holy, as well as truly wise.+ But, my excel- 
lent friend, ’tis a hard task to make men understand ‘that 
it is not from the ordinary and popular motives of avoid- 
ing wickedness and pursuing virtue, that they ought to 
practise the one and not the other,—namely, that they 
— Symposium, p. 211. 
© considered wisdom the basis of all true virtue. 
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may gain credit for loving virtue and hati —for 
this is mere nonsense, as it seems to me ; but —* la 
down the true grounds thus. God is in nothing and iz 
no respect unrighteous, but on the contrary, most rj 
eous ; and there is nothing which so nearly resem 
Him as that man whoshall have attained to the 
possible — of goodness. And herein is exhibited 
the true ability, as well as the worthlessness and want 
of character of a man. For the knowledge of this ig 

enuine wisdom and virtue, as the ignorance of it 
implies dulness and manifest baseness. Every other 
kind of wisdom and cleverness, popularly so consi. 
dered, becomes, in politics, a low ambition; in the 
arts, mercenary and tradesmanlike. It is therefore by 
far the best way, not to allow the claim of cleverness in 
what is bad to the party who acts unjustly, or who says 
or does what isunholy. For they glory in that which 
is really their shame, and flatter Rontdives that it is 
said of them, how that they are no fools, no useless bur- 
dens of earth, but MEN; men such as those must 
who intend to come off safe in a state. No; they must 
be told the plain truth, that they are what they do not 
think themselves, exactly in proportion as they do not 
think it;* inasmuch as ear hee not the penalty of 
unrighteousness, which they ought on no account to be 
ignorant of. For it consists not in stripes and death, 
which sometimes even the guilty contrive to escape, but 
is one which no power can elude. 

‘* There are two models, so to speak, in the nature 
of things; on the one hand, God, the source of all hap- 
piness; on the other, Irreligion,+ the bane of life and 
cause of all wretchedness. 

** Now these foolish and infatuated boasters, inca- 
pable of comprehending this, unconsciously assimilate 
themselves by their wicked actions to the latter, and at 
the same time become more and more unlike the former. 
And they pay the penalty of pursuing this course, in 
living a life like to that model which they have chosen 
to follow; the model of ungodliness and consequent 
misery. Now, if we assure them, that unless they re- 
linquish their deceptive notions of cleverness, they can- 
not hereafter be received into that place where nothing 
bad can enter, but must ever, while on earth, pass the 
miserable existence which is after their own nature; all 
this they will rd as the speech of a fool addressed to 
very shrewd and cunning men.”’{ 

Here the true motive of virtue, to please God, and 
not to gain the good opinion of man; the perfect right- 
eousness of God ; the misery and infatuation of a sinful 
life; the exclusion of every thing impure and polluted 
from heaven; and the inevitable punishment of sin, are 
propounded with a clearness and solemnity quite as- 
tonishing in a heathen. The whole subject, however, 
is so full of interest and instruction, that we shall take 
an early opportunity of retarning to it, in order to trace 
still further the singular and pure stream of religious 
truth which runs amidst the desert of the Pagan mo- 
rality and mythology. 








— — 
— — 








Journal of the Week. 
March 17. 
One of the most important features in the administration of 


the Poor-law was discussed last night in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Ashley brought forward a series of resolutions, 
for affording immediate out-door medical aid to women in 
childbirth, for the appointment of medical inspectors, and for 
settling other points of detail. Mr. C. Buller opposed them 
all, on the ground that they would themselves frustrate the 
object they had in view. Mr. Wakley was their chief sup- 
porter ; and if he did not make out a complete case in their 
favour, he shewed too plainly the urgent need for some changes 
in the present working of the medical portion of the Poor-law. 
The resolutions were all negatived. 

The commercial panic in Paris is assuming a fearful aspect. 
The Provisional Government has authorised the cessation of 


* That is,they are wretched in proportion to their ignorance of the 
consequences they are incurring. 

+ In the Greek, Osier, of God, and &Oser, without God. 
philosophers did not know the 

+ Plato, Theetetus, pp. 176 


For the Greek 
— of the Spirit of Evil. 
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cash payments by the Bank of France. The following decree 
of the Provisional Government of that date adopts the principle, 
and prohibits temporarily further payments in specie by the 
Bank : 

‘ Art. 1. From the date of the publication of the present 
decree the notes of the Bank of France shall be received as a 
legal tender by the public officers and private individuals. 

Art. 2. Until further orders, the Bank is dispensed from 
the obligation of paying its notes in specie. 

Art. 3, In no case shall the issue of the Rank and its branch 
banks exceed 350,000,000 f. 

Art. 4. In order to facilitate the circulation, the Bank of 
France is authorised to issue small notes, which, however, shall 
not be of a lower denomination than 100 f.’’ 

It would appear that this measure, deplorable as it is, could 
not have been avoided. The run upon the Bank on Wednesday 
was awful. The applicants for money were so numerous, that 
they were obliged to place themselves en queue, as at the en- 
trances to the theatres on crowded nights; and although this 
facilitated their progress, the last comer was an hour and a half 
before he reached the cash-office of the Bank. That this 
extreme measure would be the cause of further commercial 
and banking disasters was not doubted. The panic has been 
so great, that on Wednesday, in one instance, 105 francs were 
paid for gold in exchange for a thousand-franc note. 

An arbitrary measure of the French Government, by which 
they have fused together all the regiments of the National 
Guard, in order to ensure the election of ultra-republican 
officers, has caused intense dissatisfaction. A large body of 
the National Guards demand the revocation of the decree. 

From Vienna, it is stated that for some days past a sort of 
Constitution had been talked of, on the model of the Prussian 
United Diet. It is said that the Councillor of State, M. von 
Pipitz, is charged with the elaboration of the scheme, which, 
after having been revised by the Baron Pillersdorff, will be 
submitted to the Council of State. The Constitution will be 
common to all the hereditary states of Germany; but Italy 
will not be allowed to participate in the benefit until all uneasi- 
ness respecting the disposition of the people of that country 
towards Austria has been allayed. 

The King of Holland has been performing an astonishing 
feat in the way of monarchical privilege. His Majesty has 
declared to the Second Chamber of the States-General, that 
he will adopt any measure of reform they may choose to ori- 
ginate ; and that he had determined on this sudden change of 
policy without consulting his Ministers! As a matter of course, 
the Ministry instantly resigned. The commercial pressure in 
Amsterdam is also very serious. 

On the 9th instant, Lola Montes made another fruitless 
attempt to take Munich by storm. She was, however, instantly 
detected, and sent back to Lindau under the escort of the 
aie March 18. 

Sir Benjamin Hall, in his motion of last night in the House 
of Commons, assuredly forgot the old proverb, that *‘ it is the 
last ounce that breaks the camel’s back.’’ Whatever be the 
theoretical question as to the propriety of imposing the income- 
tax upon Ireland, we can hardly conceive a more unfortunate 
hour for the imposition than the present. The whole question 
may be disposed of in a word — Ireland could not pay the in- 
come-tax. Such was certainly the general feeling in the debate 
which followed on the motion. On the part of the Govern- 
ment the Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the proposition, 
and it was negatived by 218 to 138. 

On Thursday last, a deputation of master and journeymen 
bakers waited upon the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to solicit the support of Government in the applica- 
tion they are about to make to parliament for a legislative 
enactment for the abolition of night-work and for the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour. After some observations from 
Mr. Wakley and some members of the deputation, Sir George 


Grey replied that he would give the matier due consideration, 


and that he could say that Government would not stand in the 
way of any practicable measure that would be deemed fair to 
all parties. Mr. Wakley, after calling the attention of Sir 








George Grey to the shortness of the duration of life among 
the journeymen-bakers, said that a similar interference to that 
now sought had been practised by Government in the case of 
the coalwhippers of London, and, he would add, with the most 
beneficial results. 

The Queen and Prince Albert have put down their names 
for 200/. towards the subscription in aid of the work-people 
expelled from France. 

A Government-reporter was present at the last meeting of 
the Irish Confederation, and took down the speeches of O’Brien 
and Meagher. Something may come of this. 

Paris continues vehemently excited ; the decree of the Pro- 
visional Government dissolving the compagnies d’élite of the 
National Guard has awoke a storm of opposition in that body. 
A lithographed circular, calling on the men of the various 
legions to proceed en masse to the Hotel de Ville, has been 
issued. They were to march in uniform avec le sabre; but 
before the bills were posted these words were erased with a pen, 
and they proceeded to their destination unarmed. The crowd 
gathered in immense numbers in front of the Hétel de Ville at 
an early hour. The Guards were received by the mob with 
cries very unlike those which have hitherto greeted them. The 
act of the Government is regarded by the populace as another 
step towards the establishment of perfect equality, and the re- 
luctance of the Guard to comply with the decree is treated as a 
kind of manifestation of aristocratism. It is thought to be the 
first symptom ofa reaction. The mob on the Place was fre- 
quently divided into groups, gathering round some orator of 
the hour. The tone of the speeches was unfavourable to the 
démarche of the National Guard, who seem suddenly to have 
fallen into bad odour. 

March 20. 

On Saturday the Queen gave birth to a Princess. The de- 
monstrations in Dublin on St. Patrick's day all passed off 
peaceably; but the seditious and ferocious language of the 
United Irishman and its friends becomes more startling every 
day. 

The National Guard in Paris has succumbed to the popu- 
lace. Each party made its demonstration on Friday. The 
Guards met to the number of 13,000—the people in far larger 
crowds. They looked at one another for hours, the Guards 
being unable to proceed through the dense throng to the Hotel 
de Ville, where their remonstrance against the decree of the 
Provisional Government was to have been presented. After 
much shouting, singing, and drumming, both parties quietly 
separated ; and the National Guard ceased to be the idol of 
the French people. 

Revolution threatens at Berlin and in Vienna. In Berlin 
the populace are stated to be still in a state of turbulence, if 
not actual insurrection. There has been a very serious collision 
between the people and the military, the students being promi- 
nent among the people, acting as their leaders, and bearing 
the brunt of the conflict. Ten deaths resulted, and there were 
upwards of a hundred wounded. 

In Vienna the Austrian Government has thrown down the 
gauntlet to Hungary. On the proposition of Prince Metternich, 
the Supreme Council of State has pronounced the dissolution 
of the Hungarian Parliament. The Hungarian Chancery was 
convoked to devise means of executing that measure, which 
may be attended with the most fatal consequences. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Hungary had recommended 
the Emperor ‘‘ to surround his throne with constitutional insti- 
tutions in accord with the ideas of the age,’’ and demands 
those institutions for the whole empire. The Chamber of 
Magnats has fully concurred in the address. Every day couriers 
are despatched to St. Petersburgh. The Bourse is in a state 
of the utmost consternation, and the Exchequer will soon be 
drained, notwithstanding the Russian loan, which must soon 
be exhausted. Even the population of Vienna, formerly so 
calm and impassible, is in the greatest agitation, and loudly 
calls out for reform. 

March 21. 

A small minority voted last night in the House of Com- 
mons against the Navy Estimates of the Ministry. Mr. Cobden 
was the chief speaker on the side of the minority, and repeated 
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what he had said at Manchester about the injadicious disposi- 
tion of our naval forces, and the needlessness of standing fleets 
and armies. Lord Palmerston ridiculed Mr. Cobden’s notions ; 
and the amendment was lost by a majority of ten to one. 

The most startling foreign news is from Austria. An émeute 
has eo far succeeded in Vienna, as to force a resignation from 
Metternich. On the assembling of the Landstaende, or repre- 
sentative body, on the 13th, an immense number of petitions 
were presented from all classes of the population, including the 
members of the universities, requiring reforms suited to the pro- 
gress of the times. The excitement led to collisions with the 
military, but the nu'mber killed appears not to exceed twelve or 
twenty. In the evening, Prince Metternich tendered his resig- 
nation, and he speedily quitted Vienna. On the following day, 
the organisation of National Guards was conceded, and pro- 
claimed, together with the liberty of the press; and on the 
15th a proclamation was issued, convening the meeting of the 
General Estates of the country for the 3d of July, or earlier 
if possible. In the suburbs, great excesses and destruction of 
property are understood to have occurred; but in the city, 
both property and person were respected. Already the enrol- 
ment of the National Guard is in rapid progress ; it is to con- 
sist of 60,000 men. At the moment the post was leaving, the 
Emperor was driving through the city in the midst of acclama- 
tions ; and in the evening, the funeral of those who had been 
slain in the outbreak was to take place with great solemnity. 

Although general business had been suspended, the banks and 
savings-banks still continued their payments. 

The Berlin agitations have continued hitherto with success 
on the part of the king, though with the loss of many lives. 
In Magdeburg also blood has been shed. 

At Paris, ‘‘the Ambassador of England,’’ says the Moni- 
teur, ‘‘ having demanded friendly explanations relative to the 
presentation of an Irish flag by an Irish deputation, which 
was received at the Hotel de Ville on Friday, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs replied to him that France recognised no other 
national flag in England than that of the three United King- 
doms : and added that, in his answer to the Irish, he had made 
use of no expression that was not conformable to that idea, at 
the same time that he had manifested the sympathies of France 
towards religious and liberal Ireland.’’ 

A ‘‘monster’’ meeting in Dublin, to sympathise with the 
French, and petition for repeal, has been summoned by the 
members of the Irish Confederation. 


March 22. 


A very pretty bubble of ‘ horrible news’’ burst last night 

in the House of Commons. For some days past, all sorts of 
rnmours have been spread about the cause of the sudden de- 
parture of the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier from Eng- 
land ; and the very gullible public began to place credit ina 
story that the Provisional Government of Paris had communi- 
cated to the English Ministry certain proofs that the Duke was 
at the bottom of a plot for poisoning his sister-in-law, the 
Queen of Spain. It was even said that the Duke had been 
summoned before the Privy Council, and confronted with his 
own handwriting. Sheets soaked in arsenic (!) were supposed 
to have been one of the means taken to destroy the young 
Queen. Yesterday, accordingly, Lord Dudley Stuart asked 
Lord Palmerston whether any such communications had been 
made on the part of the French Government, and was assured 
that the whole story was a pure fiction, that the Duke and 
Duchess had left of their own accord, but that the Ministry 
would have preferred their staying in England. Lord Palmer- 
ston also informed the House that there was no foundation in 
the report that the British Government had apologised, through 
Lord Normanby, to the Provisional Government for our re- 
ception of the ex-Royal Family. Private letters had passed 
with a view of allaying any suspicions the French people might 
entertain, but that was all. 


The telegraphic despatches, like the gossips, have been 
playing false with the rumour-loving world. Yesterday, they 
announced in London what they had told in Paris on Monday, 
that the King of Prussia had abdicated, and gone nobody knew 
where, after a fight in which five hundred men were killed. It 
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turns out on calculation, that as there are no telegraphs | ‘ 
—— it Saha atter place the news comes), 
os Kp ly impossible that 
be true. the tale should 
The Austrian Observer (the official Gazette) of 
instant, has the following account of the late ) of the 14th 


or revolu. 
tion. Probably such a notification never before appeared in 
its pages: ‘‘ The tranquillity of our capital was disturbed yester. 


day, but, thanks to the energetic intervention of the 

and the inhabitants, it is now re-established. His Imperial 
Majesty, influenced by the intentions of his paternal heart, has 
accorded :—Ist, Full liberty of the press; 2d, The formation 
of a National Guard, for which all citizens are invited to enrol 
themselves. M. de Metternich, ex-Chancellor, resigned last 
evening, and quitted Vienna this morning. The troops have 
completely evacuated the city, which is now entrusted to the 
guard of the inhabitants, in whom his Imperial Majesty places 
all his confidence.”’ 

The reforms promised by another of the absolute monarchs 
the King of Hanover, are also now definitely stated. After 
hearing a deputation from the States, he asked time for consi- 
deration ; but the delay was objected to, as altogether needless, 
and in half an hour the King’s reply was made known to them, 
This important document grants, first, freedom of the press ; 
secondly, the convention and public deliberation of the States; 
thirdly, an amnesty for all political offences. Nor were the 
rest of their demands rejected, although the Royal reply in 
that respect is less specific, and therefore less satisfactory. 

The ‘‘ monster’’ meeting called by the Irish Confederation 
on Monday, passed off quietly, and was monstrous only in the 


sentiments of the speakers, which were as bloodthirsty as 
usual, 


March 23. 

A desultory debate took place in the Commons yesterday, 
on Mr. S. Crawford’s Tenant-Right Biil, the chief point dis- 
cussed being the comparative merits of this measure and of Sir 
W. Somerville’s. Mr, Trelawney maintained that evictions— 
meaning, of course, evictions as now practised — were not un- 
just ; probably intending to introduce a new version of the old 
proverb, and to say for the future, Semmum jus non est summa 
injuria. The debate was adjourned. 

From Ireland the important news has arrived, that the Go- 
vernment has taken the first step towards a prosecution of 
Messrs. Smith O’Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher. 

The one great feature of the French Revolution is develop- 
ing itself with a frightful significance — property is being com- 
pelled to do the will of the majority. The increase of the mili- 
tary force is urged forward with a recklessness of expenditure ; 
while all foreign artisans are driven from France, and even 
provincial Frenchmen from Paris. The financial crisis is only 
postponed for a brief space. 

In Berlin, what is said to have been, and probably was, 
a mistake, has brought the kingdom to the brink of revolution. 
The King had published a most important document (which we 
give elsewhere), putting himself forward as the head of a ge- 
neral German federal movement, and had promised great con- 
cessions in the way of reform ; and the people went in an im- 
mense mass to the palace, to cry ‘* Vivat’’ to his majesty. By 
some unfortunate and fatal misapprehension, however, the 
troops on their advance fired —a scene similar in its nature to 
that which occurred in Paris before the Hotel of the Mimister 
for Foreign Affairs. Many persons were killed, and a general 
ery of ‘* To arms !’’ and insurrection followed instantaneously. 
The last tidings announce that, after a severe struggle, the 
troops had driven the people behind the barricades. The King 
had issued a touching appeal to the inhabitants, and had changed 
his ministry. 

The Bank of Rome is said to have temporarily suspended 
its payments, in consequence of not receiving the specie it ex- 
pected from different parts of Italy. ‘his measure has spread 
the greatest alarm among the holders of notes and the small 
traders. A sacrilege has been committed in the church of St. 

Peter. The shrine containing the head of St. Andrew, with 
about 30,000 crowns’ worth of jewels, was forced open on the 
10th, and the precious relics stolen. 
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tive, we know few books more entertaining, and at the 
same time less objectionable than these lively memoirs. 
Madille. de Montpensier, however, is not in any 
sense of the word a historian. She writes not as a 
stateswoman ora  sageee loge 8 4 even as a princess. 


Reviews. 
Memoirs of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Grand- 
daughter of Henri Quatre, and Niece Queen 


Henrietta-Maria. Written by Herself. Edited from | 


the French. 3 vols, 8yo. London, Colburn. 


Few periods in history have had a greater abundance 
of professed chroniclers than the reign of Louis XIV. 
And yet our knowledge of the actual history of this 
most important reign would be but meagre and imper- 
fect after all, if we had been left dependent upon its 
rofessed—perhaps we should rather say professional— 
historians. They have supplied us, it is true, with facts 
in abundance. They have traced the series of events 
with unexceptionable regularity ; they have constructed 
the framework of the history with most laborious and 
gg wr ge precision. After all, however, they have 
eft us but a skeleton ; complete, perhaps, in all its 
rts, and correct in all its anatomical proportions ; but 
it was reserved for other hands to give it life and reality, 
to clothe it in actual flesh and blood, and to place its 
history before us in all the freshness and impressiveness 
of a great drama of which we have ourselves been wit- 
nesses, and with whose actors we can almost imagine 
ourselves to have lived, and acted, and conversed. 

It is to the mémoiristes of the court and times of 
Louis XIV. that we owe that familiarity with the per- 
sonal character and history of this monarch and his 
most distinguished contemporaries, which is the best 
key to a true understanding of the events in which they 
took part. And although much of the information de- 
rived from such a source is necessarily one-sided or 
apocryphal, yet the very abundance‘of our informants 
supplies a means of checking at least the most impor- 
tant of their statements. It is an advantage to be able 
to compare the rigorous and severe portraits of the 
Jansenistical Due de St. Simon with the more genial 
sketches of the gay Marquis de Dangeau; the solemn and 
prosaic narration of Madamede Maintenon is a safe set- 
off against the liveliness of a dashing and flippant scan- 
dal-monger like Madame de Motteville ; the coarse and 
often indecent anecdotes of the Duchess of Orleans find 
se en ge in the refined sentimentalisms of the in- 
imitable De Sevigné ; and in the eyes of the judicious 
student of history there is hardly one of them all which 
may not occasionally supply a useful and satisfactory 
commentary even upon the most careful and well-con- 
sidered statements of the professional historian. 

We must confess, however, that there are many wri- 
ters of this class, important as it must be acknowledged 
to be, whose works have no legitimate use except as 
materials for the historian, and are especially unfitted 
for popular use and for indiscriminate circulation. We 
cannot too strongly express our reprobation of the cir- 
culation in a cheap form of such works as the hateful 
Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, which forms one 
of the extra volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library ; or 
of the still more objectionable project of republishing the 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Orleans, or those of Madame 
d’Epinay. ‘There is no amount of historical information 
which we should consent to purchase at such a sacrifice 
of decency, propriety, and every good feeling, as is im- 
plied in the circulation of these coarse and indelicate 

rroductions ; and we can well believe that opinion to be 
just which attributes to these very books that utter 
corruption of the moral perceptions of the French popu- 
lation, and that total obliteration, as it were, of the 
moral sense from the national mind, which alone will 
explain the suddenness and the completeness of the 
overthrow of religion amongst them at the first out- 
break of the old revolution. 

The Memoirs of Madile. de Montpensier, however, 
are almost entirely free from objection on this score ; 
and the translator to whom we are indebted for their 


actual coarseness and indelicacy, but even of offensive 
and objectionable insinuations and allusions ; and if it 
were not that, even considered as mere history, such 
pictures are of their own nature dangerous and seduc- 
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In the pages of these volumes she is a mere woman, 
considering events and characters, not in their bearing 
upon great public interests, or their relation to great 
political concerns, but in their connexion with every- 
day life at court, and more especially with her own per- 
sonal interests at the time, and with some one or other 
of the many matrimonial speculations whieh formed the 

reat business of her life. Even the great public events 
in which she herself took a leading and not undistin- 
guished part—the War of the Fronde—in which she 
won the praise of great personal courage, and no in- 
considerable military skill, as well as talent for political 
negotiation ; even these occupy but a small share of her 
attention, and are evidently far less momentous in her 
eyes than the meanest and least i:nportant circumstance 
connected with her cherished schemes of matrimonial 
aggrandisement. We shall make no apology, therefore, 
for regarding her memoirs chiefly, if not exclusively, 
under this relation, and for abstaining from all consi- 
deration of the political history of the period to which 
they refer. 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier, commonly known by 
the name of La Grande Mademoiselle, was the daughter 
of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the second son of Henri 
Quatre, Monsieur, and brother of Louis XIII. Her 
mother was Gaston’s first wife, Mademoiselle de Mont- 

ensier, heiress of the house of Guise, from which in- 

eritance our heroine derived all her vast wealth and 
territorial possessions. She was born in 1627, and was 
brought up in thecourt of her aunt, Anne of Austria, the 
wife of Louis XIII., and Regentof France during the mino- 
rity of Louis XIV. Her father, having incurred the jea- 
lousy of his brother Louis, was banished from the court ; 
and Mademoiselle incurred thus early a share of his dis- 
favour. Long, however, before she was of an age to 
feel its disadvantages, she had been restored to her natu- 
ral position ; and her ambitious hopes, to the pursuit of 
which she devoted her life, may possibly be attributed 
to the half-caressing half-serious promise made to her 
by the Queen, even before the birth of Louis XIV., 
** Vous serez ma belle fille ;”’ in virtue of which she was 
trained to call the royal infunt “her little husband’”’ 
from his very cradle. 

It would seem that even royal pupils are not above 
playing tricks upon their governesses. 


‘* A new governess was now spoken of, and I went to the 
convent of the Carmelites of St. Denis to wait until the matter 
was decided. I wrote to the Queen to beg that I might have 
Madame de Fiesque or Madame de Tilliere, both persons of 
merit and virtue. 1 liked the latter best, but mentioned the 
former as a1 alternative, knowing that she had been ill for six 
months, and expecting that the duty would be too much for 
her. The appointment was, nevertheless, a marvellous remedy 
for her ailings; for no sooner had Monsieur made known his 


| wishes that she should undertake the charge, than her strength 
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was restored as by a miracle. Monsicur sent to me at Saint 
Denis, where I had remained for eight days, an intimation of 
the choice which he had made, and desired to know when it 
would please me to receive the lady. I fixed the next day, and 
afterwards found that she was preferred on account of her being 
awidow. She had been dame d'atour to my mother, and this 
arrangement was made as a provision for her, or rather to get 
her out of the way. Monsieur knew that I liked her as little 
as he did. When she arrived at St. Denis, | received her very 
well, and even expressed much joy at being placed in her care, 
having, in a measure, brought it about. She answered that 
she knew it well, and that she was very much obliged to me. 
Thus the first day passed very peaceably ; she was extremely 
agreeable, and amused me with histories of former times. She 
commenced her superintendence by requiring an inventory of 
my trinkets, that ] might not part with any of them without 
her permission. She then took the key from my writing-desk, 
and this she kept, saying that it was proper she should see my 
correspondence. Such condact as this displeased me extremely, 
and I found her control very annoying; nevertheless, and 
though we often quarrelled, | bore it without complaining 1! 
had one day a severe cold, and my physician ordered me some 
medicine, which I cared not to take. Madame thought that, 
although I was now thirteen years old, she could treat me as a 
child, and shut me in my room, telling me, through the door, 








| chewed only — 
escape from my room, t 
— locked her in, and carried awa 


the key. Here she re- 
mained for some hours, being unwilling to send for the lock- 
smith. From this time she grew less exigeante, and allowed 
me to see the world, though it only gave occasion for constant 
bickerings between us.’’ 

Soon after this period, however, her matrimonial 
schemes commenced in good earnest, the ‘ little hus- 
band” being yet an infant; and a still more splendid 
partie—the Emperor Ferdinand (though twenty years 
her senior) having, by the death of his first wife, come 
into the matrimonial market, she was led to entertain 

_ hopes of this alliance ; and in the expectation of success 

she looked coldly on the proposals of the Prince of 
Wales, after Charles II., who became a suitor for her 
hand at the same time. This alliance was pressed upon 
her with great earnestness by the Prince’s mother Queen 
Henrietta, who had been driven from England by the 
commencement of the revolutionary movement; and 
her conduct furnishes an amusing enough evidence 
that mothers, even though they be Queens, are not 
above the most clumsy and common-place devices of 
match-making. 


‘“‘ The unhappy state of affairs in England continuing, the 
King despatched the Prince of Wales, his son, to France for 
safety. The court was at Fontainebleau when he arrived, and 
their majesties went to meet him to the end of the forest, 
where they alighted from their carriages, when the Queen of 
England presented her son to the King, and then to the Queen, 
who kissed him. He afterwards saluted the princess and my- 
self. 
age—a beautiful head, black hair, a brown complexion, and of 
a tolerable figure. The worst was, that he neither spoke nor in 
any manner understood the French language. Yet we did not 
let him want for good company ; and during the three days he 
remained at Fontainebleau, the amusement of hunting was 
afforded him, with every other of which the time would allow ; 
and he paid visits to all the princesses. I saw in a moment 
that the Queen of England much wished me to believe that he 
was in love with me: he was almost the only subject of her 
conversation; and she remarked how he wished to come into 
my room at all times ; that he found me much to his taste ; 
and that he was in despair at the death of the Empress, from 
the fear that I should be compelled to marry the Emperor. I 
heard what she had to say as 1 ought; but I replied to nothing 
as she might have wished me. 
his own cause, he would have been equally unsuccessful. I 
know that I did not much value what they told me on the part 
of a man who could say nothing whatever for himself.”’ 


The Emperor, however, though she refused the 
Prince of Wales for his sake, was ungrateful enough 
to turn his thoughts elsewhere; end she endeavoured to 
console herself tor this tailure by attracting the attention 
of his brother, the Archduke Leopold, who, she was as- 
sured, would certainly be King of Spain, and probabl 
would succeed to the empire at no distant day. With 
this view she went even to the extreme and indelicate 
length of despatechirg an envoy on her own account, to 
prepare matters for the negotiation. But this scheme 
too, besides involving her in a court quarrel, proved 
equally abortive. 

It was not easy now to decide to what quarter she 
might next turn. The Emperor and the King of Spain 
were married ; the King of Hungary was engaged to 
the Infanta; Louis XIV. and his brother Monsieur 
were too young ; the petty Kings of Germany and Italy 


I think that, had he pleaded | 


| dient servant.’ 
servant.’ 


He was then about seventeen years old, and tall for his | 
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question him on many serious 

much, he excused himself by spl thet 
uainted with our language. J that, 

resolved on declining his 

opinion of him as King, from 

had reached, so little 

recognised the blood race 

included in it, too much engrossed in the pursuit of 

On our return, dinner was served. The King ate 
ortolans, but threw himself upon a piece of beef and a shoulder 
of mutton, as though there had been nothing else—bis taste 
appearing to me to be as good in these as in some other par. 
ticulars. After dinner, the Queen amused herself apart, and 
left me with him: he remained for a quarter of an hour with- 
out uttering a word. I was willing to believe that his silence 
resulted rather from his respect than from his want of ion ; 
and, I confess, I wished that, on this occasion, he had dis. 
pensed with a little of it. At length, feeling wearied, I called 
Madame de Comminges towards us, in the hope that this would 
make him speak ; and, happily, it succeeded. 

‘* Monsieur de la Riviere observed of the King—‘ He 
stared at you all the time of dinner, and cannot even now k 
his eyes from you.’ I replied, ‘ So long as he says nothing, 
there is no use in his staring ; he must try to please me.’ 

‘ You make a jest of the soft things he says,’ answered he. 

‘ Pardon me,’ I replied; ‘ come near when he is by, and 
you 3 perceive how he sets about it.’ 

The Queen arose; I approached the King of England 
and, to induce him to — concerning some gentle. 
men of his suite whom | had known. To this he replied, but 
without adding a single syllable on any more interesting sub- 
ject. 

‘‘ The time for his departure arrived, and we got into the 
coach to conduct him to the middle of the forest, where we 
again descended, as we had done on his arrival. He took 
leave of the King, and then, with my Lord Germain, came 
towards me, and said, ‘ I hope that my Lord Germain, who is 
a much better speaker than myself, has sufficiently explained 
to you my sentiments and my intentions: I am your very obe- 
To which I replied, ‘ I am your very obedient 
Germain then paid me many compliments for him; 


_ after which, the King saluted me, and took his departure.” 





Singular to tell, her calculations proved well-found- 
ed. The Empress died ; and, as Mademoiselle had an- 
ticipated, in child-birth. ‘This was a severe blow to the 
hopes of Charles; but we find his mother again at her 
match-making schemes. It is difficult to suppress a 
smile while we read. 

‘* The King of England, who was to have been only thirteen 
days in France, remained there three months ; but as the court 
was in Paris, and he with the Queen his mother at St. Germain, 
we saw little of him. When I heard that he was about to take 
his departure, I went to pay my respects to the Queen his 
mother, and to take leave of him. She said, ‘ We must con- 
gratulate you on the death of the Empress; for if the affair 
went off on a former occasion, it will not do so again.’ I re- 
plied, ‘ That I did not give it a thought.’ She continued, ob- 
serving, ‘ Not far off is a man who is persuaded that a king of 
eighteen is worth more than an emperor of fifty, with four 


| children.’ She ran on for some time in this provoking manner, 
_ and concluded by remarking, ‘ My son is too poor and too 


unfortunate for you.’ Assuming a milder tone, she then 
pointed out to me an English lady of whom her son was 
enamoured, saying, ‘ He is very apprehensive lest you should 
discover it: see, how ashamed he looks at her while you are 
present ; he fears that I shall tell you of it.’ The King then 
went away, and the Queen took me to her cabinet; and having 
shut the door, observed, ‘ The King my son has begged of 


_ me to ask your pardon, if the proposal he has made is dis- 


were too inconsiderable ; and it would seem that after | 
all the now dethroned heir of the English throne was | 
| you too well to desire this, although it would be for his advan- 


her only resource. 


But this indefatigable plotter saw 
farther than this. 


The new Empress was enceinte, and | 


might possibly die in her confinement; and upon this | 


possibility she was fain to build. 
addresses. 

‘* I found him looking very well, and much improved since 
he had left France: could I have believed his mind to have 
been more suited to my own, it is possible he might have 
pleased me better. 

, = a he rg seated in the coach, the 
of the dogs and horses of the Prince of Orange, and 
chase in the country he had just quitted. lie replied ia 
French. The Queen asked him some particulars respecting his 
affairs, but he answered not a word; and on her proceeding to 


Charles renewed his 


King spoke to him 


pleasing to you. Such is the idea that possesses him; he 
cannot get rid of it—he is quite in despair about it. I 

not have charged myself with this commission, but he proposed 
it so earnestly I could not decline. I agree with you in think- 
ing that you would not have been happy with him, and I love 


tage that you should share his bad fortune. All that I can desire 
is, that his voyage may be prosperous, and that afterwards you 
will keep him in remembrance.’ I returned her my most re- 
spectful compliments, expressed my gratitude for the kindness — 
with which she had spoken to me, and took leave of her to go 
to Poissy, about two leagues from Paris. : 
** The Duke of York said he would go with me, and that 1 
could leave him, on my return, at St. Germain. The King of 
England also expressed a wish to accompany me, but I would 
not allow of it, remarking that the Duke of York was merely ¢ 


boy, and that therefore there was no harm in my taking him 

The King then requested the Queen his mother to accompany - 
him, to which she consented; so I took them both in my. 
coach. The Queen spoke of nothing all the way but the friend \ 
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ship in which her son would live with his wife, and of his attach- 
ing himself to none but her. This the King confirmed, ; 
that he could not understand how a man having a sensible wi 
could love any other woman ; that, for himself, any such senti- 
ment he might previously have entertained should cease on the 
day he married. | willingly believed it ; but it was sufficiently 
evident that the conversation was not unpremeditated. 

** I left the Queen at Poissy. The King handed me to my 
carriage, and made me some forced compliments, but still 
without a word of tenderness. It mattered not, for I was 
— thinking of the empire, and could think of nothing 

It will easily be guessed, however, that, while the 
empire was vacant, a mere King—and he, too, a throne- 
less one—had but slender chance of suecess. Unde- 
terred by previous failure, Mademoiselle, with her 
father’s approval, sent another envoy to Vienna. She 
had hardly taken the step, however, when she repent- 
ed it. 

** On the return of Monsieur de Comminges, captain of 
the Queen’s guard, having great esteem for and confidence in 
him, I spoke of Saujon’s journey, told him how it had been 
arranged, and that, in fact, he was already at Vienna. He re- 
plied, ‘ If your Royal Highness will permit me to express my 
opinion on the subject, | must say, that I think it was most 
injudicious to send Saujon at all; and I cannot think how he 
could be so silly as to undertake the journey.’ He then added, 
‘ You are the greatest Princess in the world, and the most 
considerable match at this time in France or in all Europe. 
Nevertheless, it is so managed as to make it appear a great 
affair to marry you to the Emperor, who is an old man, with 
children, and who, under any circumstances, ought to consider 
himself too happy to be allowed to ask your hand upon his 
knees. Nay, it has been allowed to become known that you 
have taken a part in the affair, and ¢hat through the means of 
a person devoted to your service. I must confess to you, that 
it will be considered as a stain on your reputation ; and I would 
have given any thing to have been at Paris in time to have 
prevented it.’ I felt that he was right, and was very sorry 
that it was too late to remedy the evil.” 


And here, again, she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment! The Emperor was engaged to the Princess of 
Mantua. The interest which she took in these nego- 
tiations, however, was beginning to be interrupted by 
the excitement of the times, and by the prominent posi- 
tion in public into which she was thrown. The discon- 
tent which eventuated in the celebrated War of the 
Fronde was rapidly increasing in Paris; and the court 
was obliged to withdraw to St. Germains with a pre- 
cipitation of which one is forcibly reminded by the 
recent misfortunes of the younger branch of the Bour- 
bons. It is nota little curious that the émeute origi- 
nated in circumstances very similar to those which ac- 
companied the late revolution; and that the system of 
barricades, so successfully employed on every — 
occasion, had even then reached a high degree of per- 
fection. No less than two hundred barricades were 
formed in an inconceivably short space of time, and 
were extended to within a hundred paces of the Palais 
Royal. 

But it is more in keeping with our general purpose 
in this notice to let Mademoiselle tell the straits to which 
the court was reduced in their precipitate flight. It is 
not a little amusing to read of * La Grande Mademoi- 
selle’”’ obliged to lie in bed till a change of linen could 
be provided for her. 

** On reaching St. Germains, we alighted at the chapel to 
hear mass: the remainder of the day was passed in questioning 
all who arrived as to what was going on at Paris. 1 was under 
much uneasiness as my équipage; for I knew the 
timidity of Madame de Fiesque’s nature, and that she would 
neither leave Paris herself nor send my attire as I had requested. 
She, however, sent my coach, a mattress, and a little linen; but 
finding myself, even then, but badly off, I applied for assist- 
ance at the place where Madame and Monsieur lodged. Here 
I procured two femmes-de-chambre, and we were all much 
amused on ———s each other’s destitute condition. I la 
in a very beautiful room at the top of the house, large, painted, 
and gilt, but with little fire, and no glass in the windows, 


which was not very pleasant in the month ig mee * My 
no of 


mattress was placed on the , and, having her 
i i I was forced to sing her 

long ; she bled my 
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but little the night 
preceding, and had been troubled all the winter with a cold | 
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and sore throat, which, however, were cured this 
* were apparently by 


‘* Happily for me, beds for Monsieur and Madame now 
arrived ; and they had the goodness to give me their room, 
and to s themselves in one the Prince had lent them. No 
one knew of my being in Monsieur’s apartment ; I was awakened 
by a great noise, and on opening my curtain, was much sur- 
means to find my room filled with men in great buff collars. 

y were astonished at seeing me, and knew me as little as I 
knew them. I had not here even a of linen ; my night- 
dress was washed during the day, and my day chemise during 
the night. I had no women to dress my hair or to assist in 
attiring me, which was very inconvenient. I remained thus 
for six days, at the end of which time my ¢guipage arrived. 

** Not so with the rest of the court at St. Germain ; those 
who had beds had no hangings for them, and those who had 
hangings were perhaps without dresses for themselves. It was 
feared at Paris that the Cardinal's effects would be removed, 
under the pretext that they belonged to the King and Queen ; 
and nothing, therefore, was allowed to pass. ‘Their Majesties 
were in want of every thing, whilst all that I required was sent 
to me. Nothing could equal the civilities | now received. 
The Queen asked of me to send a chariot to bring her some 
attire, which I was happy to do; and not only for the sake of 
serving her, but to shew her that I was of some consequence. 

** When a pacification was spoken of, I took but little in- 
terest in the discussion, for 1 thought at that time of nothing 
but my amusement. I had been happy enough at St. Germain, 
and I fancied I could willingly pass my life there. I knew 
little then either of the public good or of that of the state, 
although my position might have been thought likely to inspire 
me with some regard for them ; but when young and heedless, 
pleasure seems to be one’s chief desire. Yet, when peace was 
made, I was the first to go to Paris, asking permission of the 
Queen and Monsieur, under the plea of condoling with the 
Queen of England upon the death of the King her husband, 
who had, two months previously, been beheaded by the Parlia- 
ment. The court did not go into a general mourning on this 
occasion, for want of means ; and I had forgotten to state that 
we at St. Germain were in the position in which it was sought 
to place the people of Paris; the intention was to starve them ; 
nevertheless they were well off, and we were often wanting even 
provisions, the troops in the environs taking every thing in- 
tended for us.’’ ; 

Even in these straits, however, she did not sus- 

end her matrimonial projects. The young Duke of 
Vork (afterwards James II.) seems for a time to have 
occupied her thoughts as a more desirable partie than 
his brother. Both this scheme, however, and the ad- 
dresses of Charles II., which were renewed at this time, 
and urgently pressed upon her, were defeated by the 
aneng bape which she now began to conceive of marry- 
ing her cousin, Louis XIV., and which was represented 
by her confidants as easy and certain of accomplishment. 

For this, however, and the subsequent history, we 
must be content to wait till our next publication. 





The Young Man's Home. By the Rev. R. Cobbold, 
Author of “ Margaret Catchpole.”” London, Saunders 
and Otley. 

Aut the world has certainly taken to “ development.” 

Every body “ develops” something or other, or at least 

talks about doing it. Many people, indeed, attempt the 

task, without having any thing at all to develop. In 
short, we are fairly ee Be to conceive how our fore- 
fathers of the Jast century managed to exist without 
the word; for though they actually were acquainted 
with it, and with all its cognates, yet assuredly it had 
no such place in the literature either of the past centur 

or of any preceding century, as it has now obtained al- 
most amongst us all. It has now become one of the fa- 
vourite phrases of all men that write and talk, and it 
certainly has a place also in the estimation of those who 
think. In Parliament, in the pulpit, in newspapers, 
in magazines, in books, in reports of societies, every 
where somebody appears to have something which he 
is constrained to — for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures. 

__. Here, at last, isa development of a new species. Mr. 
Cobbold has taken to developing the little penny publi- 
cations of the Tract Society, and the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. He has laid hold of one 
of those dull little affairs, with which the benevulent rich 
essay the reformation of the ill-conditioned poor, and 
forthwith expanded it into what seems to be intended 
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for a one-volume novel. How in the world he — 
Messrs, Saunders and Otley to publish it in nove 
= + passes our imagination to conceive. The ardent 
— of fiction, who greedily devour every thing that 
finds its way from the established London publishers to 
the shelves of the country librarians, will be not a little 
surprised at the highly stimulating and romantic repast 
here provided for them, on the strength of the name of 
‘¢ Margaret Catchpole.” We suspect they will find the 
afternoon-sermons of the Rector of Wortham, dished up 
into a tale, a somewhat unpalatable feast. At the same 
time we ought to add, in justice to Mr. Cobbold, that 
he has done his best to warn his simple readers of the 
nature of the treat he has provided for them, in the bril- 
liant specimens of the pictorial art with which he has 
enlivened his pages. Some half-dozen illustrations, dis- 
playing ‘“‘The Hall where the young man lived,” * The 
Churchyard Gate,” ‘‘ Old Goody’s Cottage,” ‘ The 
Rectory,” and “*Home”’ (the last typified by three tomb- 
stones, adorned with cherubs’ heads in the amateur-ma- 
son’s style of sculpture), will be sufficient to damp the 
expectations of most hungry seekers after new novels. 
We are sorry, indeed, to say all this of a story which 
is really well-intended, and ineuleates even so trite a 
moral as that which Mr. Cobbold has chosen to dis- 
course upon. But there is a limit to that forbearance 
which allows good wishes to atone for indescribable 
dulness and literary errors; and we cannot but believe 
that no earthly good ean follow from such mistaken 
modes of displaying the vanity of earthly pleasures, 
and the misery that people bring upon their heads by 
the follies and sins of youth. When Mr. Cobbold can 
get hold of such another singular tale as that of ‘‘ Mar- 
yaret Catchpole,” we shall not be sorry to meet him 
again: but until then, he would do well to confine his 
literary efforts to the publication of twopenny tracts, 
and of volumes of village-sermons. 





Memoirs of Marie von Arnheim. Written by Herself. 
London, Longmans. 

Atruovacn the preface to this tale represents it as a 
faithful translation from the German, we must be par- 
doned if, from its free and flowing style, we pronounce 
it to be the original production of one of our own fair 
countrywoinen. We began it with an honest determi- 
nation to read it as a veritable German story, but, as 
we proceeded, an irresistible impression came over us 
that we had the original in our hands, The fact is, that 
nothing is harder than to give an original production 
the air ofa translation. The difficulty does not lie in 
maintaining a mechanical resemblance in the structure 
of an occasional sentence (which in itself were mere 
caricature), but rather in preserving that peculiar con- 
tinuity of ideas which constitutes the fone of a language, 
and, like a scent, can be better felt than described. 

The tule itself may be classed among those which it 
is the fashion of our day to call psychological. Though it 
narrates events, and one of them, at least, of thrilling 
interest, still the principal office of the writer is all 
along that of bringing out internal sentiments and emo- 
tions. We confess for our own part, that had we de- 
termined upon writing a tale, we should not have 
chosen as the foundation of our psychological develop- 
ment so painful a subject as that of one sister poisoning 
another; but tastes are different, and we are bound to 
add that the authoress has evidently written her story 
with a moral end in view, a merit by no means com- 
mon in these pseudo-German fictions. There is no 
attempt to represent crime as any thing else than what 
it is; sin is allowed to work out its full retribution ; and 
if the sentiments are here and there of a vague charac- 
ter, the language, as already observed, is remarkably 
flowing, copious, and natural withal, exhibiting in some 
passages very considerable power. 

We do not intend to anticipate the interest which 
the reader will feel in the tale itself by first presenting 
him with it in outline ; but shall content ourselves with 
a few extracts. 

_ The following is, we think, a 
little girl's feelings on the first acquisition of a brother: 
do Bove” sua arya birth my mother bore ason. Well 

ing, when awakened by a bustle and 


lively description of a 





to and fro in the house, and finding myself, contrary 

to custom, quite alone, I lay in a state of fear 
now putting my head under the bed-clothes, now peeping out 
into the grey dawning light to see whether any thing were visi. 
ble. At length the nurse appeared, and with a radiant counte-. 
nance exclaimed, ‘ You have a brother, Fraulein Marie! get 
up quickly and come to kiss him.’ 

‘*¢ You have a brother !’—how did the words echo th 
my childish heart! How, even at this moment, can | 
the delicious entrancing sensations with which I sprang up, 
and without waiting to be dressed bounded into my mother’s 
room? She lay there, pale but happy-looking, and by her 
side, so rolled up as scarcely to allow a glimpse of the tiny face, 
my brother! Who can say that a child does not feel! Ag [ 
was held up, and bent forward with a mixed and indefinable 
sensation of awe and longing to kiss the sleeping babe, a love 
sprang up in my soul which through life has been—in death 
will remain — unchanged.”’ 


Marie’s father is described as a man opposed to all 
religious dogmatic principle, and this view he unfor- 
tunately carries out in her education. 


“«« Why,’ said he, ‘ fetter a child with dogmas of theol 

and wordy principles, when nature speaks to him of the 

of its great Creator, and the intuitive perception of the exquisite 
harmony of all things teaches the lesson of universal love? 
No, my children shall be untrammelled; never will I say to 
them, this or that you must believe; never shall my poor and 
meagre language dare to interpret the voice of God to their 
souls.’ Such was the determination of my father, and to it he 
adhered strictly.”’ 


No wonder that poor Marie should grow up, under 
these circumstances, without any clear religious notions, 
and that a foundation should thus be laid for the fatal 
act upon which the story turns. She thus describes 
her own state: 


‘*The atmosphere of love surrounded me, my wishes were 
gratified, my thoughts uncontrolled; and my nature leading me 
to find my own happiness in promoting that of others, and in 
the cultivation of refined and intellectual tastes the better parts 
of my character were drawn to the surface ; and the deep source 
of ill—the total want of any fixed principle in religion and 
morals—was unthought of and unfelt either by myself or others. 
I acted purely upon impulse, and, circumstanced so fortunately 
as I happened hitherto to have been, it was but natural that 
the impulses to which | was exposed should generally have 
been in a right direction.’’ 


Such a state of mind appears at first sight incon- 
sistent with the sentiments contained in the following 
eloquent de-eription : 

‘* At length I have visited the gallery. Oh that I might 
dip my pen in the beams of yon glorious autumnal sunset, ere 
| write the name of the ‘ Madonna di San Sisto!’’ I feel as 
if every attempt to describe this sublime work, or my own 
emotions as I looked upon it, must be utterly vain and fruit- 
less. It threw me into a sort of ecstasy; and as I gazed, 
spell-bound, upon those heavenly eyes, it seemed to me as 
though I too were raised aloft, and floating with her far beyond 
earth and all sublunary things. Yet was it not mere beauty of 
form or feature which thus enchanted me; of these I thought 
not ; and perhaps, so far as they alone are concerned, it might 
be possible to meet with models even more excellent in the 
eyes of many. It was an expression of the softest feminine 
purity, grace, meekness, and withal of dignity—the evidence 
of an intellect at once sublimely contemplative and intensely 
penetrating — the perfect and harmonious blending of the wo- 
man and the mother with a higher nature, an angelic essence— 
and more, far more than my poor pen can describe, which shed 
over the whole a surpassing loveliness—a softened yet tran- 
scendent glory, whose enchantment created around me a very 
paradise of delight.” 


The conversation between Marie and her little sister 
Agnes, about the almost unnaturally revolting Barbara, 
strikes us as a very true picture of the bold manner ™ 
which little children will sometimes form their conelu- 
sions upon deep subjects : 


‘“** T have been awake for some time, Marie. and I want to 
ask you a question I have been thinking about.’ 
* What is it, dear ?’ 
‘Do you think there is a God?’ she said mysteriously; 
‘Mamma and nurse tell me there is.’ 
he Most people believe that there is, dear; but why do you 
ask ? 


‘ Because if there is a God, and if He makes every thing, 
mamma says, and if He is very good, how could He have 
Barbara?’ and her voice sunk to a whisper. 
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‘I do not know, dear; but if indeed there be a God, who 
creates every thing, He must have a reason for all that He does.’ 

‘1 do not see what reason there could be for making Bar- 
bara,’ said the child thoughtfully. 

‘* She was silent for some moments, and then said, ‘ Well, 
Marie, if there is any God, I am sure there must be two; a 
good one, who made papa and mamma, and you and Alfred, and 
nurse, and all the pretty flowers and birds ; and a bad one, who 
made Barbara and all the bad people and nasty things.’ 

‘You are too young to think about this, darling,’ I said, 
‘ and it is time that you should rise.’ 1 called her nurse and 
went into the garden.” 


Equally beautiful is the dream which Alfred has of 
his departed little sister Agnes : 

0 Marie, I have had such a delightful dream,’ he said ; 
‘ I thought Agnes appeared to me, with her golden hair grown 
very long, and floating around her like a beautiful cloud ; she 
smiled just as she used, only even more sweetly, and said with 
her soft silvery voice, ‘ Dear brother Alfred, do not cry any 
more for me; do you know where I am?’ and I said, stretch- 
ing out my arms as if they could have reached her, ‘ Where are 
you, darling ?’ ‘] am with Him who said, ‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me ;’ and He has sent me to tell you this, and to 
bid you and father and mother and Marie not mourn for me 
any more; you will some day come to me, and I will meet you, 
and we shall be ali happy together.’ I tried to grasp her again, 
but she smiled, and crying ‘ He calls!’ she vanished from my 
sight. Oh, I feel so happy now! I would not bring her back 
even if I could.’”’ 


We conclude with an extract which will serve to 
shew the moral end of the tale: 

‘* Ah how beautiful, how simple is the faith of Marguerite ! 
Would that I had sooner known it! Would that, instead of 
the crude metaphysical notions, the deceptive fantasies of my 
youth—all alike vain, insufficient, and incapable of restraining 
emotions of evil in the soul—I had early recognised the blessed 
truths of Revelation! How different would then have been my 
life, how different my death !’’ 

On the whole, we have been sufficiently pleased 
with this little book, to hope that we may one day meet 
the authoress again on a diff-rent field. She has chosen 
this time for her tale a subject as melancholy as she 
could well have imagined, and a foreign country for its 
scene, When we next meet her, may it be on English 

round, with a somewhat le-s guilty heroine. Remorse 
is very well in its way, but it 1s possible to have almost 
too much of it even in a melodrama; and for ourselves, 
we think that nearly all our proverbially gloomy coun- 
trymen will agree with us in the pee that, in a 
damp, =! climate like ours, and a rainy winter, 
stories with happy endings are fur better suited to our 
necessities than the tragic catastrophes in which so 
many authors take delight. 





MARIOTTI’S ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
(Second notice.] 


Uco Foscoto of course fills a prominent place in Signor 
Mariotti’s pictures of the Italian “ present.” Those 
who remember that remarkable man’s career in Eng- 
land—his genius, his success, his able writings, his 
disappointments, and his misanthropy —will read our 
author’s notes upon his celebrated tellow-countryman 
“with no little interest. The chapter on Foscolo con- 
tains also so many of Mariotti’s opinions on English 
affairs, and on the position of foreigners in England, 
that on this account alone it is amusing and instructive. 
On the whole, we think, he paints us in pretty fair and 
showy colours; if be gives us too broad or too dark 
a tint in one feature, * lets us have the benefit of a 
friendly colouring in another. In one point, indeed, 
which we shall specify by and by, he broaches certain 
notions on the ladies of England, which will astonish 
his readers not a little; but in all that he touches on 
in his section on Foscolo, there is far more truth than 
error. He sees in England the only country for the 
unfortunate who have jost their own. In spite of all 


the cautiousness and instinctive coldness with which we 
temper our hospitable warmth, Signor Mariotti main- 
tains that the reception which a foreign wanderer meets 
with on these shores is, at least, disinterested and free. 
When once he is plunged into the stream of English 
life, no man hurts him, no man oppresses him, he is 
sheltered by the very insignificance to which he is re- 
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duced. He is his own master, probably for the first 
time in his life; and if he cannot enter the Government 
offices, the Houses of Parliament, the universities, the 
army and the navy, either at all, or under certain re- 
strictions, he is at least free for every other sort of 
competition with his fellow-creatures, Here, says our 
author, the air of true liberty recreates him; here, for 
the first time, he assumes the erect and proud walk of a 
freeman ; he learns to bear his thoughts fearlessly writ- 
ten on his brow; and he knows, in spite of their innate 
distance and reserve, how fully he may rely on the 
justice of his hosts—how firmly he can depend on their 
regard and good will, if ever he has the good fortune to 
win them. 

But we are forgetting the story of Foscolo, and of 
his successes and failures amongst us. 


‘* Fortunately for him,’’ says Signor Mariotti, “ Italian 
literature was then at a premium. Byron, Hobhouse, and a 
hundred others, had raised it to a height of fashioa in which, 
in later years, it has been superseded by the more fresh and 
copious productions of German genius. A course of lectures 
on the literature of Italy, delivered in Italian by Foscolo, in 
1823, was worth to its author 1000/. in one season. The lec- 
turer gazed at his crowded audience, and pocketed his goid with 
amazement. He made no allowance for the fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances; he was not aware of the exertions 
of too partial friends in his behalf. He saw in that brilliant 
circle of sparkling ladies and —— cavaliers only as many 
docile and willing pupils. He could not, or only too late, 
comprchend how the attendance of one-half of his auditors was 
merely the effect of a kindly but undiscerning patronage; of 
the other half, the result of a poor vanity of appearing to take 
an interest in what they did not understand. He did not re- 
flect, that there were not at the time ten persons in England 
capable to follow him in his recondite disquisitions, abstruse 
and inaccessible as they must have been, even independent of 
the additional difficulty of the language in which they were de- 
livered ; and that those few were, perhaps, sufficiently pre- 
sumptuous to think they needed no schooling from him. He 
never foresaw that, ere the end of the course, his splendid circle 
of hearers would, from sheer weariness and discouragement, 
have dwindled to those ‘chosen few’ who froze the orator’s 
heart in his bosom, and allowed him no hope of mustering a 
new audience for the next season. His gold dazzled him. He 
fancied he had discovered an inexhaustible mine. The next 
season beheld him a bankrupt and a beggar. 

‘* We would not take upon ourselves to assert that Foscolo, 
in all instances, shewed himself possessed of that common 
sense, without which talent of the very first rank is but a two- 
edged tool, a dangerous and lamentable gift’ The success of 
his lectures, and the other gulden dreems of his editorial spe- 
culations (in which he was encouraged by eminent booksellers), 
too early flattered him that his fortune was secured; but we 
would contend that many a sounder mind would have found 
it difficult to withstand the seduction of that sudden smile of 
prosperity. Foscolo was intended for a man of action and 
strife; ease and fortune unnerved and demoralised him. Had 
he landed in England obscure and unfriended, had his energies 
been roused by want and adversity, he would have carved his 
way through all obstacles, and made his own destiny. As it 
was — bewildered by a first gleam of ephemeral success, lulled 
by the calm security of the haven into which Fortune rocked 
him —he only thought of enjoying an opulence which he fancied 
he had found ready made. He was soon, and roughly, awakened 
from his dream, indeed; but disappointment was not so easy 
for him to brook as despondency. 

‘* It was fatal, indeed, that the well-meaning liberality and 
hospitality of the English people should be exercised in favour 
of a man who could but misconstrue it into a homage due to 
the superiority of his mind and character ; and it was still more 
fatal that his friends, either too soon thinking he had been 
amply provided for, or too easily repulsed by the haughtiness, 
stubbornness, and, we might almost say, fierceness of the man’s 
manners, with but few exceptions, abandoned him to bis evil 
genius, and suffered him to pine away in want and obscurity, 
and to die broken-hearted. The building of the Digamma 
Cottage, the sumptuous banquets to his numerous friends, the 
hundred extravagances of a man embarrassed with the conceit 
of a sudden afffuence of wealth, and which were so soon to lead 
to distress and humiliation, were bat the result of that impro- 
vident kindness whose zeal frustrates its object, hastens and 


aggravates the very evil which it most strenuously strives to 


avert. 


‘‘ It is possible that Foscolo ill understood the character of 
the nation amongst whom he had sought a permanent refuge. 
‘ The English are a humane people,’ he wrote to his sister in 
1$23, ‘ but will have nothing to do with one who wants bread.’ 
And again: *‘ Here poverty isa disgrace which no merit can 
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ime, not punishable law, but visited 
wash off. It is = cri Therefore have 1 hidden my- 


’ i world. 
mre * . Many of the great men have said 
and written that J am the greatest genius among the living. 
But indigence would render Homer himself despicable in their 
eyes.’ "’ : 

Of all the names of living Italian writers, none, how- 
ever, has so wide and so fair a reputation as the illus- 
trious author of the Promessi Sposi. Accomplished, 
learned, and imaginative, it has been the aim of his 
life to consecrate all his powers to the glory of God, 
and the support of religion among his fellow-country- 
men. Remarkable as is the genius of Manzoni, in com~- 
parison with that of the vast majority of continental 
writers of fiction; peculiar as is his style, and classical 
as is his spirit, even when most romantic ; he is yet 
more distinguished in the republic of letters by that un- 
sullied purity of thought, and inflexible devotion to the 
cause of truth and piety, which are so rare among the 
brightest lights in the world of thought and study. On 
the whole, Signor Mariotti does justice to his celebrated 
compatriot. That he should adequately estimate the 
religious element in his character, is, of course, im- 
possible. ‘The mind in which love reigns predominant, 
whether towards God or towards men, will ever present 
a certain incomprehensible aspect to the mere man of 
the world, which he will characterise as weak, or effe- 
minate, or timid, or unenlightened. Nor can such a 
writer as Mariotti conceive how those who are gifted 
by nature with such brilliant powers as those which 
adorn the name of Manzoni, should cordially believe, 
obey, and uphold, that entire system of religion which 
to himself appears so strange a mixture of wisdom, 
superstition, goodness, and crime. In the following 
extract, our readers will remember that they have be- 
fore them the opinions of one who judges of the Chris- 
tian Church from without, and who expects to see 
spiritual life displaying its vitality in the same troubled, 
restless energy, which is the destiny of a mere secular 
philosophy and literature. The blessedness of repose 
and peace, of calm faith and holy love, is but too strange 
to those who have studied in the school of Young Italy. 


‘*The Restoration of 1814 found Manzoni in the prime of 
life. A mild, meek, contemplative spirit, he looked with horror 
on the scene of desolation around him. We know no particu- 
lars respecting Manzoni’s private career. We have heard him 
described, we hardly could state on what authority, as a gentle, 
almost feminine being, affected by constitutional timidity, afraid 
to remain alone in the dark. It is also whispered that he was, 
in earliest youth, tormented by doubt — by an inquisitive soli- 
citude, which had well-nigh undermined all belief in revealed 
truth. When travelling once inthe south of France, he chanced 
to hear—we do not remember whether at Nismes or Toulouse— 
a French preacher, by whose eloquence he was so mightily 
struck, that, suing for his acquaintance, and taking a nearer 
view of the subject, in which he had hitherto seen nothing but 
chaos and darkness, he was completely won back to the faith 
of his fathers, and vowed to exert such powers of intellect as 
Heaven had granted him to the rescue of others 

** It was, then, with such feelings uppermost in his mind, 
that Manzoni looked on the havoc wrought upon Europe by the 
French Revolution. He beheld the great edifice that eighteen 


centuries had reared, now miserably trodden in the dust. Not | 


a relic, not a vestige of religious belief; not a word of contro- 
versy did he hear—no spirit of party or sectarianism. The 
governments of the Restoration, intent upon removing the 
traces of revolutionary ravages, had re-raised and propped up 
a clumsy fabric, which they called the Church ; of the spirit of 
Christianity not a word was said. It was no longer Protestant 
latitudinarianism ; it was not Jacobinic philosophy Catholicism 
had now to contend with. It had met a far greater enemy — 
a dreary spectre, weaponless, passionless, mute —bidding no 
defiance, declining close engagement—overcome by no disaster, 
elated by no success—gorgon-like, chilling, petrifying—Chris- 
tianity was perishing in Italy from sheer spiritual inertia. To 
the age of cavil and sarcasm, of outrage and blasphemy, had 
succeeded that of utter irreclaimable scepticism. 

‘* Manzoni saw it. He determined to grapple with the mon- 
ster. By the warm breath of poetic inspiration, he would thaw 
the chill of despair that hardened the hearts of his countrymen 
against God. 

‘i “The cause seemed a hopeless one, and he stood quite 

one in his championship. Foscolo, Alfieri, were, at the ut- 
most, Deists. Monti, sometimes a Papist, sometimes a Jacobin, 
was but a miserable shuffler ; Pindemonte, an amiable Pagan 











epicure; Perticari, a rusty pedant. The whole mass of Italian | 
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scholars only alive to worthless squabbles. M 
zoni stood for a long time Soke Pier, and the romantic 
brotherhood of the conciliatore, followed several years later in 
his footsteps. They were the first Italian hearts in which 
Manzoni’s words found an echo. * * * 

‘On the other hand, among the Italian patriots the pious 
device of Manzoni gave rise to different interpretations. The 
vindicator of religion was thought to harbour political views— 
to aim at a reconciliation of parties, at a fusion of moral and 
political principles. He was supposed to strive to win back to 
the cause of Italian emancipation the sound part of the 
and the moderate minds that still obeyed their impulse ; and 
to make the mitre and crozier the rallying standard for an Ita. 
lian confederacy, the banner of ancient Guelphism. 

‘* No one seemed willing to give him credit for honesty and 
straightforwardness of purpose. Yet the undertaking was in 
itself sufficiently generous to acquit him of all worldly motives, 
Consistency and uprightness ended by disarming suspicion, * * 
Amidst all that rancour of parties, the more intense from bei 
smothered in silence, the man of God stands alone and secure ; 
revered by all, dreaded or suspected by none ; inactive, not 
unfeeling ; inoffensive, not servile. An Italian at heart, he 
beholds the evils of his country; he seeks for, hopes for no 
redress in this world; but he points to heaven; he suffers, he 
exhorts others to suffer, in Heaven’s name.’’ 


Manzoni’s hymns, his tragedies, and his vindication 
of Catholic morality, are well known to every student 
of modern Italian literature ; to the general English 
reader, they are far from being so familiar as they de- 
serve. What is their pervading spirit, may be judged 
from Mariotti’s description : 


‘* But whatever may be thought of his motives, no man was 
ever more true to his aim, none ever followed more closely one 
train of thought. His sacred hymns, his tragedies, his Ode on 
Napoleon, almost every chapter of his novel, are eminently 
Catholic ; and not only was Catholicism incidentally introduced 
when the subject naturally led to it, but the works themselves 
were obviously undertaken for the sake of illustrating the sub- 
limity of its sacred dogmas, and glorifying the importance of 
its consoling tendencies. At last, the ground being re 
by preliminary publications, the author gave form and system 
to his ideas by his essay on the Morals of the Catholic Religion. 
The flame of charity he had clothed in all the glow of lyrical 
poetry, the profound meditations he had veiled under the pa- 
thos of tragedy, the salutary lessons resulting from the de- 
velopment of romantic catastrophes, were now condensed, and 
more immediately brought to bear on the subject. The apostle 
had cast off his mantle, and girded himself for his mission.’’ 


After dismissing Manzoni, our author gives us criti- 
cisms and sketches of those other Italian novelists who 
have won some measure of fame. Rosini, a professor 
at Pisa, best known out of Italy by his Monaca di 
Monza, is one of the ablest followers of the author of 
the Promessi Sposi. Less pure, Jess skilful than Man- 
zoni, he shares the faults of his prototype, and is tame 
and spiritless to those who long for the exciting adven- 
tures of the romances of Scott. It was Rosini’s desire 
to establish for Italy the claim of originating that 
brilliant historical species of tale, which captivated his 
countrymen when translated from the English of the 
author of Waverley. 


‘‘ Giovanni Rosini,’’ says Signor Mariotti, ‘‘a man of va- 
rious accomplishments, an Italian /itterato of the old school, 
gifted with a rare versatility of talent, has long been an orna- 
ment to the oldest university of Tuscany. Under the appear- 
ances of an easy and almost Epicurean life, the good professor, 
grown to an alarming degree of obesity, receiving his visitors 
in bed, even after twelve o’clock at noon, finds, however, time 
not only to discharge his professional duties with the greatest 
credit to himself and to the institution he belongs to, but is 
even now composing a splendid History of Painting, which 
bids fair to be ranked among the standard works of modern 
Italian literature. 

‘‘ His fancy, nothing fettered by the weight and torpor of 
an overgrown frame, is sufficiently buoyant to wing its 
into the regions of poetry and romance ; and, as we have ob- 
served, the worthy professor would have no strong objection to 
be hailed as the restorer of historical novels in Italy. He had 
conceived the idea of a composition in that style, he con’ 
and communicated his plan to a lady of his acquaintance, 88 
early as 1808; the title of his novel, unpublished to this day, 


was Erasmus. That first abbozzo remains, however, a 
embryo among his papers; and the Monaca di Monzé, the 
first work with which the author actually came before the 

in the character of a novelist, being, in fact, only a sequel — 


Manzoni’s romance, can give him no claims to a priority “ 
publication.”’ 
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Rosini’s other novels, Luisa Strozzi, and Count Ugo- 


lino, never attained any great celebrity. Of the re- 
mainder of the Italian novelists, the best known is 
Grossi, the Bellini of poetry, as he has been commonly 
called. Mariotti thus describes his poems : 


‘* Grossi is one of the rare beings entitled to the appellation 
of the ‘ poet of the heart.’ We know of few poets in whose 
lines gentle thoughts issue more pure and spontaneous. The 
affections, occupying the most eminent place in his poems, are 
entirely free from that affectation, from that artificial refine- 
ment, the capital fault of Italian poets from the days of Pe- 
trarch, which, known under the name of concetti among poets, 
and maniera among painters, has caused strangers to say, that 
the Italians have their feelings in their head, instead of their 
heart. Grossi has nothing epic in his poetry, and we have 
reason to rejoice at it. Italy had already heroic poems in suf- 
ficient number. In our days, when mind decides the chances 
of combat, and even military cou has assumed altogether 
a moral stamp, the everlasting battles of Homer and Tasso have 
become wearisome. Grossi understood this. In his tales — 
even in his poem on the Crusades, the chief struggle is carried 
on by the heart; heroism is, in his verse, only chivalrous en- 
thusiasm ; religion is resignation and hope ; love is devotion, 
purity, and sorrow.”’ 


We turn now to one of the strangest jumbles of 
truths and mistakes to be found in Signor Mariotti’s 
volumes. In his chapter on the Countess Pepoli, he 
enters into certain comparisons between the characters 
of English, American, and Italian women, which present 
certainly one of the oddest compounds of shrewd obser- 
vations, superficial generalisations, prejudices, and can- 
dour, with which a philosophical historian ever puzzled 
a benighted or admiring reader. Naturally enough, he 
is indignant at the absurd tales about the women of 
Italy, which used to circulate in the current English 
literature of some fifteen or twenty years ago, and sees 
that they are just about as likely to be true pictures of 
the domestic lite of Italy, as the continental traveller’s 
stories of English manners and morals, which are ga- 
thered from an acquaintance with stage-coachmen and 
waiters at hotels. He rushes therefore to the vindication 
of his fair countrywomen, without possessing any of that 
extensive knowledge of English domestic life, without 
which all his comparisons are futile; and certainly also, 
without that intimate knowledge of the more refined 
or more religious even of Italian women themselves, 
without which he could not do them the justice which 
they demand at the hands of every lover of truth. At 
the same time, the chapter is clever and pointed, and 
worth perusing with attention. We can only give a 
few paragraphs, as a specimen of the rest. 


“* The people of Italy seem, certainly, to be well acquainted 
with the peculiar qualities in which their wives and daughters 
excel. Donna Tedesca, says their quaint old proverb, buona 
per la casa; Donna Francese buona per la conversazione ; and, 
after thus yielding to women of the Teutonic races the superi- 
ority in the management of their household, to the Parisian 
ladies the charm of conversational powers, they conclude : 
Donna Italiana buona per gli affetti ; usurping thus for their 
own partners the privilege of a more tender sensibility and 
ardent soul. 

As an adviser to her husband in the management of his 
estates; as an entertainer of his political friends at a county 
dinner ; as dame de comptoir to a French shopkeeper ; in short, 
as a helpmate, in the general sense of the word, the Italian 
bride will be found sadly deficient. Her worldly education 
begins on her wedding-day, and devolves altogether on her 
husband ; but as a fond, faithful companion, brought up so 
primitively as she is, and created with deep, inexhaustible trea- 
sures of affection, if she does not transcend her husband's most 
sanguine expectations, he alone isto blame. © * ® 


‘* After all, even in England, how much of a girl's 
schooling towards fitting her up for her matronly duties ? 
Which of ay eg German, or even ‘ English branches’ has 
a te to form the character of the future mother of a 
family? A knowledge of the world is, surely, acquired at a 

ing-school; and the fashionable novels, or the police 

, afford her a sufficient insight- of human_life, if she is 
debarred from the improving intercourse of more snowing 
is her discernment, her moral 


class-mates at the academy. , 
Is her education as extensive 


sense, cultivated in proportion ? 
as her multifarious instruction ? 

* But, we repeat, innocence in an Englishwomen is not a 
merely ive attribute. Her virtue must rest on a loftier 


basis. Her scornful loathing of vice must arise from an inti- 
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mate knowledge of its hideousness. Her command over her 
passions must proceed from a natural calmness of tempsrament 
—from an early of her reasoning powers — from 
an elaborate discrimination of good and evil. She must invert 
the saying of the ancient heroine : 


‘ Video deteriora—meliora sequor,’ 


must be her watchword through life. Nothing must be left to 
mere instinct. She is a responsible being, and as such, can 
she be hoped to steer safely ugh life without a chart of its 
breakers and shoals ? 

** Viewed from this point, the timid, bashful, sensitive Ita- 
lian bride is but a poor specimen of wively dignity. But she 
is calculated for the condition that awaits her. As a creature 
of passion, she is equally susceptible of being led to the ex- 
tremes of good and evil. Her husband has her entirely under 
his control. 

** Unfortunately, the Italians are said to make the best 
lovers, but the most indifferent husbands. An Italian is jealous 
as long as he loves. His disposition is selfish and exclusive ; 
it must absorb all the faculties of the woman he sets his heart 
upon. He will shoot her favourite spaniel on his wedding-day. 
He is a self-tormenting domestic tyrant, whom nothing short 
of a desert island could free from anxiety. . 

_** Happily his partner is trained up to seclusion and soli- 
tude. She is fain to attribute her husband's suspiciousness and 
disquietude to excess of tenderness, and easily puts up with it. 
Indeed, she is rather alarmed at the first symptoms of remiss- 
ness on the part of her gaoler. Sultana-like, she deems it an 
insult to be morally unveiled, by being left too freely in the 
keeping of an admiring stranger. e ° ° 

‘* All these extenuating circumstances are not here brought 
forward in justification of woman’s misconduct. By thus al- 
luding to the state of society in Italy, we would not palliate 
guilt, but exalt virtue, in proportion to the trials it has to un- 
dergo. The London merchant's wife, luxuriating in the mag- 
nificent loneliness of her drawing-room at Hackney or Cam- 
berwell, reading the last new novel, and indulging in fantastic 
but harmless dreams of fairyland, deserves commendation, no 
doubt, if at the return of her husband with a set of dull, sleepy 
partners and brokers, talking of nothing but consols and rail- 
way-shares—most of them married too— wasps from whom 
the sting has been extracted’ —all of them prematurely grave 
and respectable—she has strength of mind sufficient to prevent 
her from looking up to any of those excellent men of business 
for the realisation of her romantic visions, and comes to the 
conclusion that her own ‘ old man’ is worth the best of them. 
But she has hardly an idea of that militant virtue, which must 
stand the test of long, incessant temptation, and resist the con- 
tagious force of example, 

“A woman in England is, on an average, a more highly 
endowed, a more accomplished creature than the generality of 
the males she communes with. She looks down upon them ; 
she chooses one of them for his sterling, substantial qualities, 
as a useful, rather than an agreeable acquisition. All the orna- 
mental part, all the charms of life, private or public, fall to her 
share: she expects her good man to work for, not to amuse 
her. But in italy, every man is a lady’s man; with the ex- 
ception of a little naive talk, the Italian belle has hardly any 
social resource. Man must defray all the expenses of conversa- 
tion. His acquirements, purely of a light, flashy character, 
make him dangerously attractive. Intellectual superiority, and 
an early practice in all the arts of seduction, give the southern 
libertine all the wily insidiousness of the serpent. 

‘* What is elsewhere only called a dutiful wife, is, in Italy, 
a heroine ; and it is because we firmly believe that the number 
of these heroines is great, far greater than foreiga travellers are 
willing to acknowledge, greater even than the vain talking Ita- 
lians themselves seem inclined to suppose, that we have faith 
in them all—that we deem them far above their reputation, far 
above the condition of a country in —* = social order has 
£0 been rapidly verging into utter dissolution. 

* these, dreaded agents of evil, an Italian woman 
has the shield of her religious and moral principles, the con- 
stant watchfulness of her husband and all around her, and the 
hundred-eyed vigilance of public scandal. 

** Religion in Italy is omnipresent—not a flimsy, lukewarm 
thing of tracts and evangelical magazines, of weekly observ- 
ances and wrangiing controversies ; but that instinctive, and, 
if we may so say, narrow-minded fear of God, which shrinks 
from doubt and inquiry — that faint-hearted bigotry, that per- 
petual unrest of conscience, which, if it does not always pre- 

vent, if it even compromises with sin, is, however, a ; 
against the utter hardening of the heart. Religion is considered 
as one of the best outward signs of feminine gentleness. The 
most daring sceptic, the most obdurate unbelicver in an Italian 
university, could not look without disgust on a female free- 
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as we have all seen —_ to town in America 
as a public preacher of infidelity. ew 

Sueb are some few of Signor Mariotti’s jarities, 
excellences, and errors. Taken as a whole, the book 
isa remarkable production; and may be fairly alleged 
to be a proof that the mind of Italy has yet many and 
many an original, independent, vigorous thinker, who 
needs only to be brought to an allegiance to the true 
spirit of self-denying religion, to be as strong a safe- 
guard to his country’s best interests in her approaching 
hours of peril, as he must be a mere ornament to her 
literature, or an instrument in the bands of men of the 
worst intentions, so long as he continues a stranger 
to those principles which Signor Mariotti but too often 
sneers at and derides. 





A Vindication of the Educational and Moral Condition 
of Wales, in reply to William Williams, Esq., late 
M.P. for Coventry. By Evan Jones of Tredegar. 
London, Longmans; Llandovery, Rees. 

Tue writer of this pamphlet, an Independent teacher, 
educated at the college of his sect at Brecon, is evi- 
dently alarmed lest the Government should be induced, 
by the representations of Mr. Williams, backed by the 
Reports of the Commissioners upon Welsh Education, 
to take upon itself the responsible task of providing 
instruction, religious as well as secular, for the inhabi- 
tants of the principality. That gentleman had thrown 
out the suggestion, founded principally upon those re- 
ports, that the complete eradication of the Welsh lan- 
guage—the existence of which, in his opinion as well as 
of the Commissioners, is an insuperable bar to the dif- 
fusion of general knowledge among the people—should 
be systematically undertaken by the Government. Mr. 
Jones therefore labours to throw discredit upon the re- 
ports, as having been compiled by persons disqualified 
for their office from English anti-Cambrian prejudices, 
and from their ignorance of the national tongue. By 
drawing a comparison between the conduct of this 
board and a supposed commission composed of Welsh 
dissenters, wholly or in part ignorant of English, sent 
to inquire into the moral and educational condition of 
the eastern counties of England, confining their in- 
quiries to the dissenting ministers and schools, and 
evincing a marked repugnance to the examination of 
ministers of the Established Church, he satisfies him- 
self that the character of the investigations carried on 
by the Welsh Education Commissioners has not been 
free from the stigma of partiality. 

To prove that the Commission has misrepresented 
the state of the case, he endeavours to shew from 
statistical tables that illegitimacy in Wales is not so 
great in point of numbers in proportion to Eng- 
land as is represented in the Commissioners’ Reports, 
inasmuch as the proportionate average of illegiti- 
mate children born in Wales is less by nineteen than 
in England to the same number of females, although, 








as he asserts, the proportion of married women is larger | 


in Wales than in England. We cannot admit the 
foree of this argument; for granting the proportion 
of married females to be greater, the diserepancy is 
more than counterbalanced by the well-known preva- 
lenee in Wales of the custom of Portland Island, so 
destructive to the moral sense of a people, according to 
which the salvo to the female’s reputation is the cele- 
bration of her marriage within however short a period 
previous to continement. That sobriety has been greatly 
on the increase since the introduction of teetotalism. is 
not to be denied ; but even this good has been attended 
with accompanying evils, as the diffusion of the Mani- 
chean notion that the use of wine and all fermented 
liquors is unlawful, not simply in its excess, but be- 
cause they are * in se mala.” | 
_ Notwithstanding the formidable list of works in the 
Welkh language on scientifie and other secular subjects, 
all the evidence which bears directly on the intellectual 
culture of the people proves that its common standard 
among them is low in the extreme. We are confident 
—* —— will not venture to maintain that more 
‘ng proportion of the list of from 400 to 600 
works, which he tells us are in existence, are original 
Welsh compositions ; and with regard to the quality of 
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the periodical Welsh literature, which he is careful to 
inform us circulates 60,000 copies monthly, he pre- 
serves a discreet but significant silence. The inference 
drawn from the Chartist and Rebecca disturbances he 
calls “‘ endless and silly cant ;” an expression which we 
are sure he would have found needless, if he had reeo}- 
lected that it was grounded principally upon the in- 
credible amount of ignorance and credulity shewn 
numbers of those engaged in them, and the irrati 
expectations formed of the benefits to be derived from 
success. A third argument which he urges is, that the 
= of a gigantic scheme of Government education for 

ales is unnecessary and impracticable, because the 
present reports prove the inefficiency of the schools 
which have been already assisted by — and 
because the Welsh people are anxious to educate them- 
selves. 

“ The anxiety of the people for education renders your scheme 
unnecessary. The Welsh are determined to educate 
The very simplicity of the houses in which the schools are 
kept, the eagerness with which a good teacher is every where 
supported, and the very large number of private schools (681), 
probably without a parallel in the history of a labouring popu. 
lation, amply prove the truth of my assertion. The Church, 
with the assistance of the aristocracy, endowments and grants 
from the Committee of Council, has provided 581 schools, 
whilst the almost unaided exertions of the poor have esta. 
blished no less than 949! If any fact should induce Govern- 
ment to let the Welsh alone, this ought to do so. It is very 
possible the quality of instruction may be inferior in many of 
these institutions, but the Reports will tell you that whenever 
a superior schvol (a British school, for instance) is opened, 
the inferior schools are deserted. The Welsh, notwithstanding 
their poverty, are able to educate themselves. Where parents 
are alive to their duty, all difficulties soon vanish. When the 
quantity is provided for, then attention is immediately turned 
to the quality. You should bear in mind that, in the course of 
the last forty-seven years, the Welsh people have erected or 
rebuilt at least 2000 chapels. Ata very moderate computa- 
tion, they must have already paid for this at least eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds.* The expense of 2500 chapels and sta- 
tions (including collections for home and foreign institutions 
for the spread of the Gospel) cannot be less than one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand pounds annually. Academies and 
colleges are established, ministers are better supported as the 
burden of chapel-debts is diminished, and the feeling in favour 
of education is gradually and stedfastly gaining ground. Hav- 
ing done this, what can the Welsh fail to do ?”’ 


If the argument of Mr. Jones is not very conelu- 
sive, it yet affords demonstrative evidence of what 
would be gratefully aecepted in lieu thereof by the Welsh 
themselves. We are told that “ whenever a superior 
school is opened, the inferior schools are deserted.” 
The inference is conclusive as to the — of 
opening schools in the principality conducted by native 
Catholic sehoolmasters, competent to give instruction 
in the secular as well as religious departments of know- 
ledge. The Welsh are generally anxious to acquire @ 
knowledge of English, however little palateable to them 
might be the obliyation of attending schools under Go- 
vernment superintendence. But at present the neces- 
sity is evidently pressing for the institution of a semi- 


_ nary for the education of a native body of secular cle 
_ to guide them to the ark of salvation, through the only 


medium whereby they would be content to receive it— 
their native tongue. 


— 
a 








Short Notices. 
Dillinger’s Protestant Reformation. Munich. 


| Tae second volume of Dr. Dollinger’s Protestant Reforma- 


tion has just issued from the press. The first volume, which 
appearel two years ago, we have perused. It is a portraiture 
of the Reformation entirely by Protestant hands. ot a single 
Catholic authority is cited in ‘the work; but the leaders of the 
Reformation, men who took up a neutral position between the 
Catholic and the Protestant Churches, and others who, having 
been carried away by the reformed doctrines, subsequently re- 
turned to the Catholic Church, give successively their — 
as to the character of the Reformation, and of its dogmas 

disciples. The tenets of Protestantism, and its influence 0m 
morals, government, education, and literature, are set forth in 


* Mr. Jones has omitted to mention, that these chapels ate 
usually built with money borrowed at interest, the payment of which 
with the profits of the sittings, forms a profitable mode of ia 

to the lenders. 
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an admirable catena of 

named. To these the author adds the of the Ana- 
baptist preachers, and of Schwenkfeld, the German forerunner 
of the founder of Quakerism. The work 

research and critieal skill; the materials are derived 
from very rare works and ed documents; and the 


Lectures on the Religious Antiquities 


Edinburgh. By the 
Rev. J. A. Stotherd. Second rf i dai 


and Third Series. 


Yet Edinburgh was but one of many 
and many a city of like kind in former days. 


Annals of the a of the Faith. Vol. 1X. 
ndon, Youens. 
Ir is a misfortune for those who are eager for genuine infor- 
mation respecting China, Japan, Tartary, and the other great 
kingdoms all over the world, of whose people our knowledge 
is still very limited, that they are so little acquainted with the 
Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. Apart from their 
religious interest, they convey more intimate and accurate in- 
formation of all that goes on within the territories of nations 
not yet Christian even in name, than is to be found in the 
writings of professed travellers and lovers of romantic adven- 
ture. The animation of spirit, the quickness of observation, 
and the liveliness in narrating what they have seen, which are 
so often shewn by the missionaries, are scarcely less remark- 
able than the perfect devotion of soul with which they give up 
all they have, and life itself, to their Master’s cause. We give 
one or two extracts from the letters of the Chinese missionaries, 
as examples of the kind of anecdotical information to be gained 
from these records of Christian heroism. 


‘* Latterly (says the Rev. F. Esteve), I had a catechumen of 
eighty years of age, whom his family wished to hinder from 
receiving baptism. Meeting his brother, ‘Is it you,’ | said 
to him, ‘ who wishes to close the entrance into the Church and 
to heaven on your sister ??—‘ Oh no,’ he replied ; ‘ my sister 
has every reason for becoming a Christian; the practices in our 
pagodas are all very well to delude blockheads: I, who am no 
fool, do not attach the slightest credence to them.’ Delighted 
on hearing him use this language, I said,‘ I see clearly that 
you also believe in God.’—‘ Oh no,’ rejoined he. ‘ But then, 
if you neither believe in God, nor in the idols, whom do you 
believe in?’ He haughtily raised his head, and assuming a 
loud voice, he exclaimed in a solemn tone, ‘1 believe in my 
belly ; 1 believe that here below we must eat and drink ’"—*‘ Well 
done, my good friend ; you believe as much as the ox and the ass, 
who feed in the meadow. 
My old philosopher had already commenced smoking his pipe, 
which was four or five feet long, and no longer listened to me. 
1 did the same with the nearest pipe.’’ 


The Rey. J. Gonnet gives the following picture of Chinese | 


manners : 
**T must, in conclusion, relate to you a fact which will 





And what will you make your soul?’ | 


give you a notion of Chinese manners, and will inform you how | 


simple and easy a mode is here in use in order to take revenge 


upon anenemy. A pagan, who was formerly rich, had, like so | 


many others, the folly to exchange his piasters for the opium 
of the English. Hence all his fortune had gone off in smoke, 
so that he had not even a little rice left. In this state of dis- 





tress he goes and raps at the door of one of his relatives, who | 


is one of the most opulent Chinese in my district. Pagan 
charity is stinted in extent. The latter repelled him with in- 
dignation, and forbade him from ever reappearing The opium- 
smoker renewed the attack several times; same reception. 
Then, what does this unfortunate man do? In order to re- 
venge himself in a signal manner, he goes and hangs himself 
during the night before the door of his relative. In France the 


only individual who would have to regret such an act would be | 


the poor man who had hanged himself; not so in China. 
next day a crowd of jealous assailants, that is to say, all the 


The | 


poor pagans of the neighbourhood, repair to the mandarin, and 


accuse the rich miser of the death of his relative. The magis- 
trate, delighted to find such a case, gives them a favourable 


| new Christian prelate. At the gate of 





We may truly state that all here is venal. There is no infamy 
at which the mandarin will not wink, if you have piasters to 
give him: nay, if requisite, he will cause the accuser to be 
scourged with rods, however just the accusations may be.’’ 


Warton's Ervalenta: Bad Digestion cured without Medicine. 
London, Youens. 

WE sometimes wonder how many dyspeptics there are in the 
world, and how many doctors there are who ever did any good 
to yeh oe patients. Some people say that all the world 
is affti short sight and i tion, and that these two 
maladies are the great signs of the times in which we live. The 
Ervalenta is meant for the cure of the last of these two troubles, 
being not a medicine, but an article of diet, of the farinaceous 
kind, and of foreign origin. The pamphiet before us contains 
hundreds of attestations of its powers, Poth from medical men 
and non-professional people ; and we have no reason for doubt- 
ing their genuineness. ‘The most satisfactory to the dyspeptic 
and sceptical public will probably be that of Dr. Ure, who 
speaks decisively of the wholesomeness and curative qualities 
of the production. 








Fine Arts. 
THE GENOA CRUCIFIX. 


Tuere is now exhibiting at 209 Regent Street a work of Chris- 
tian art, which, if the story told of it be true, ix one of the 
most remarkable productions of genius which has appeared for 
some generations. It is a crucifix, carved from one of the 
largest blocks of ivory ever known, the entire height of the 
figure, from the feet to the extremities of the hands, being not 
less than 2 feet 9 inches. The arms, as usual, are joined to 
the figure at the shoulders ; but after making this deduction, 
there remains a figure of 2 feet 3 inches in height, cut from 
the single piece of ivory. 

The statue is said to be the work of a monk of the Convent 
of St. Nicholas, Genoa, named Fra Carlo Antonio Pesenti, who 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, an amateur in his art. 
Whether professionally educated or no, however, he must have 
not only devoted long time to the study of the human figure, 
but have brought to his work a natural genius of the highest 
order. The figure is unquestionably admirable; manly, yet 
refined; natural, yet religious in spirit ; worked with a most 
elaborate regard to anatomical details, yet pervaded by that calm 
repose and dignity which accompanies our idea of the image of 
our Lord and Saviour. The countenance is, perhaps, the least 
perfect portion of the whole, as we miss a certain profound 


| expression of the depths of that thought, suffering, and love, 


which were the attributes of the Son of God made man. 

The crucifix was purchased from F. Pesenti by Mr. Lester, 
the American Consul at Genoa; and was thence carried, first 
to Florence, and then to the United States. We believe that 
it is now for sale in this country. 


Ecclesiastical Register. 


REVIVAL OF THE LATIN PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


Arter a lapse of more than five centuries, a Catholic Patriarch 
has again assumed his pontifical rights in Jerusalem. On the 
17th January last, Monsignor Valerga, the new Patriarch, just 
appointed to this great office by Pius IX., made his solemn 
entry into the Holy City. The last Patriarch was John de 
Gresli, who ceased to exercise his functions when the Mussul- 
mans took possession of Jerusalem in 1287. The new Pa- 
triarch is a young man, being scarcely thirty-three years old, 
but well tried in missionary labours among the Dominicans 
and Lazarists of Persia and Chaldea; and he has already but 
barely escaped the glory of martyrdom, having been wounded 
in the shoulder by the blow of a poniard with which a fanatic 
Mussu'man sought to assassinate him in an émewfe at Mossoul 
in 1843. 

He entered Jerusalem in solemn procession to assume his 
new functions, riding on an Arab horse, the gift of the Pacha, 
and surrounded by all the Christians of the neighbourhood. 
He was met by the Ahakam, or chief Jewish rabbin, who 
actually came out of the city on foot to pay his respects to the 
thiehem he was met 
by the Franciscans of the Holy City, clothed in their sacerdotal 








hearing, and promises to prosecute the culprit-—tn point of _—vestments, with the cross borne before them, and in the midst 
_ of the Turkish soldiery. The procession then went direct to 


fact, the accused party, in order to extricate himself from the 
difficulty, bas already slipped one-third of his fortune into his 


judge's purse, and the action is still pending. If the mandarin — 


is satisfied, those who compose his retinue are not; and the 
latter, who are generally great opium-smokers, are at least as 
avaricious as their master. This little incident may give you 
a slight idea of the mode of administering justice in China. 


| 


their convent, where 7¢ Deum was sung; and the new Pa- 
triarch a discourse in Italian, giving thanks to Al. 
mighty God for the blessing thus conferred on the land, and 
shewing that Jerusalem, so Jong torn with discords and schisms, 
might at length become to Catholics that ** Vision of Peace,”’ 
which is the signification of the very name it bears. 








——— 
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ALLOCUTION OF THE POPE TO THE LENT PREACHERS. 
Delivered on the 2d instant. 


Berore you open your lips for the preaching of the gospel, we 
have judged it opportune to give you some words of counsel. 
If it be true that difficulties only redouble the power of elo- 
quence, sacred eloquence in our days will triumph only the 
more, for never had it greater difficulties to struggle against, 
and to overcome. : 

You have against you, ignorance, heresy, impiety, super- 
stition, every vice, every false doctrine, and especially the two 
errors of social science ; of which, the one, springing from the 
love of money, proclaims the spoliation of the rich by con- 
demning property as a crime, and denouncing gold and silver 
asa proof of guilt against those who them. Another 
error, the child of pride, seeks to withdraw the people from all 
authority, and to violate the most sacred rights. Hence those 
numerous evils, which you are called to remedy by the preach- 
ing of the truth. Take, then, for your model, truth itself; 
preach Jesus Christ ; imitate Jesus Christ. 

In shewing religion to the people as the only rule of justice 
and the only source of happiness, lift up their eyes to the last 
end of man, to God, the Author of all justice and happiness. 
Warn them against false doctrines and false prophets. Draw 
them from earthly things, that their hearts may not be enslaved. 
Purify them from every impure affection contrary to that fire 
of love which the Son of God came to kindle upon the earth. 
And never forget that in order to guide the people in the way 
of salvation, you must follow the Saviour close behind Him. 

Meditate without ceasing upon his countenance, glowing 
with truth and purity, that you may ever dwell in purity and 
truth. Meditate on his hands, that you may conform your ac- 
tions to his. Meditate on his feet, that you may follow in the 
path He has marked out. Above all, meditate upon his heart, 
that adorable heart, whence gush in torrents those streams oP 
love, that in that love and according to that love, by abhorring 
sin, you may love the sinner, and recall and save him. De- 
nounce all errors and vices, but let no personality ever stain 
your lips. Lift up your voice against every injustice, but re- 
spect all men, the greatest as well as the lowest in the social 
family. In a word, become faithful imitators of Jesus Christ, 
that your words may bear fruit, that you may find them again 
written in the book of life, and that in receiving the blessing of 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ you may render yourselves worthy of 
eternal blessedness ! 





EDUCATION OF THE LONDON POOR. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SCHOOLS LATELY ESTABLISHED IN 
THE LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS DISTRICT. 


(Continued from last week.] 


In the five school-rooms mentioned in our last No., thirteen 
different schools are held; each of these rooms,with the exception 
of the one in Lazenby Court, being occupied successively during 
the day for three separate purposes. The infant-school com- 
mences at nine in the morning, and continues to three o’clock. 
The girl's school opens at four or five o'clock, and closes at 
six or seven o'clock in the evening; after which the boys 
occupy the room from seven till ten o’clock at night. Thus 
there are five infant-schools, four evening schools for male, 
and four evening schools for female adults. These are open 
on Sundays as well as week-days. By this urrangement all 
the wants of a neighbourhood are provided for. The infant is 
taken care of while the mother is engaged in domestic duties ; 
the girl completes her instruction, and returns home at a proper 
hour; while the boy employed at work during the day is no 
longer compelled to find his amusement in associating with 
bad and idle characters. To those who know how many adult 
Catholics there are who have never received any education, and 
how early in life Catholic children are taken from the public 
schools and sent to business, and how deficient they must 
therefore be in the very rudiments of education, it is hardly 
necessary to say a word on the importance of forming adult 
schools for such a population. These schools, if they do *ho 
other good, are at least the means of preventing the evils re- 
sulting to such classes from going to low plays, public houses, 
and dances, which they are now in a manner compelled to fre- 
quent from the want of more rational enjoyment or occupation. 
Another advantage of these adult schools is this, that the boys 
and girls who leave our public institutions, and who unfortu- 
nately, in many instances, soon abandon the practice of their 
religious duties, are induced to frequent the sacraments more 
regularly by the instructions there given. 

There are on an average 60 or 70 scholars, who are regular 
attendants of each school. Of these, about 30 are infants and 
#0 adults, making in all above 300. The parties seeking in- 
struction comprise those who attend some day-school, young 
persons, partially educated, who wish to increase their informa- 
tion, and children and adults perfectly uninstructed. It is for 
this latter class the schools are more particularly intended. 





fits arising from these schools have already become 
During the few months they have been opened, some, 
not their alphabet, have learnt to read; others, who never before 
attempted to write, can now write tolerably well; and 

who did not know their Catechism, or even their ; ape A 
now answer as far as the Commandmen , ond spate 
the ‘* Our Father’’ and “‘ Hail, Mary !’’ 

The management of each school is confided to a 
teacher ; each room has been furnished with two large 
and several forms; and for each there has been a 
books and paper required. During the winter a ae 
— OGY dows to te —— 

m Sep r own to resent ti 
sum of 601. 17s. . — 

All these expenses have been paid by the donations 
tain subscribers and the weekly —— of one —** 
procured by the exertions of collectors. From these ian 
651. 3s. have been raised; and nearly all this has been 
as shewn in the subjoined general statement of accounts. 

From this statement, it must be obvious that the funds 
have been applied with the greatest economy, it being very 
important at this early stage that the outlay should not 
the weekly contributions. But it has been felt that such a 
system of economy could not be continued without prejudice 
to the real efficiency of the schools. Therefore, as it is now 
proposed to enlarge the field of their usefulness, it is requisite 
that there should be a corresponding increase in the funds, in 
order to raise the salaries of the teachers, procure rooms, 
and provide the schools with more desks and books. The car- 
rying out of these desired improvements will, at the lowest 
calculation, increase the weekly outlay to the extent of 
shillings for each school, making the entire cost of the five 
schools 5/. a week; and as it is not intended to change the 
plan by which up to the present time the money has been 
raised, it is requisite that an additional number of collectors 
be obtained, so as to make 100 in all. To insure the success of 
this plan, it is only necessary that each member of the congre- 
gation should give one penny a week, which, when they con- 
sider the great objects obtained by this trifling sum, it is hardly 
possible to suppose they will refuse to contribute. 

So much having been said about the first object for which 
these schools have been instituted, there is scarcely room to 
say a word about the second object, namely, the improvement 
of the parents. It is but just, however, to state, that in each 
school there is one evening in the week set apart for catechetical 
instructions, at which not only the children, but as many of the 
parents as can find room, attend. The priest who gives the 
instruction takes occasion at the end to address himself more 
immediately to the parents, exhorting them to attend to their 
religious duties, and give good example to their children. For 
this reason the worst, as well as the most central, localities 
have been selected; and it may be added, that in these places 
there has been a marked improvement amongst the Catholic 
population. 

It is but just to add, that this excellent work has been 
accomplished mainly through the exertions of the Rev. John 
Kyne. 

"The following is a general account of receipts and dis- 
bursements from the 10th of September, 1847, to the 21st of 
February, 1848 : 





Receipts. Led. Disbursements. £4. 

To amount of dona- a 

HORS ccccccccccccccecccce SE © © 00— — 
To amount of weekly Books for reading and 

contributions ......... 38 3 0 Te ED ST — 

| Desks and apparatus. 1016 0 

Coals and candles...... 411 1 

| Beemdivies cccpccccsneene “See 

Balauce in hand......... 460 

£65 3 0 £65 3 0 





SPIRITUAL RETREAT AT BRISTOL. 
{From a Correspondent.]} 
- Bristol, Mareh 20, 1848. 
Tue spiritual retreat which commenced here on Quinquagesima 
Sunday, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Gentili and the 


to them void. It has been highly edifying to witness the vast 
numbers of Catholics who have flocked to the tribunals of 
penance, and received the holy communion; and during this 
and the preceding mission more than 100 Protestants have 
been admitted into Christ’s true fold. What joy must there 
have been in heaven before the angels of God! It may easily 


be imagined, then, with what heartfelt emotions of gratitude 
our venerated Bishop, and the people over whom God in his 
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Documents. 
MEMORANDUM 


PRESENTED BY THE ALLIED POWERS TO THE COURT OF ROME 
IN 1831, ON THE SUBJECT OF REFORM IN THE PAPAL 
STATES. 


I. Ir appears to the representatives of the Five Powers that, 
as regards the States of the Church, there are two fundamental 


= important in their bearings upon the general interests of 
urope : 


1. That the Government of this state should be established 
on solid foundations by the ameliorations meditated and an- 
nounced by His Holiness himself at the commencement of his 


reign. 
2. That these ameliorations, which, according to the ex- 
ression of the edict of his Eminence Cardinal Bernetti, will 
a new ers for the subjects of His Holiness, should, by an 
internal guarantee, be insured against the changes inherent in 
the nature of all representative governments. 

IT. For the attainment of this salutary end, which, on ac- 
count of the geographical and social position of the States of the 
Church, is a subject of European interest, it appears indispen- 
sable that the organic declaration of His Holiness should set 
out from two vital principles : 

1. From the application of the ameliorations in question not 
only to the provinces in which the revolution has broken out, 
but also to those which have remained faithful, and to the capi- 
tal as well. 

2. From the general admissibility of laymen to administra- 
tive and judicial functions. 

III. The same ameliorations ought (as it appears to the 
Powers) to embrace, in the first instance, the judicial system 
and that of the municipal and provincial administration. 

A. As regards the judicial order, it appears that the com- 
plete execution and consistent development of the promises 
and principles of the Motu Proprio of 1816 present the surest 
and most efficacious means of redressing the general grievances 
relative to this interesting department of social organisation. 

B. As regards the local administration, it appears that the 
re-establishment and general organisation of municipalities 
elected by the people, and the foundation of municipal fran- 
chises in order to regulate the action of these eae seen in 
the local interests of the communes, must form the indispensable 
basis of every administrative amelioration. 

In the second place, the organisation of provincial councils 
—either of a permament administrative council destined to aid 
the governor of the province in the execution of his func- 
tions, with suitable attributes, or of a more numerous assembly 
taken from the bosoms of the new municipalities, and destined 
to be consulted respecting the most important interests of the 
province—appears extremely useful for the purpose of paving 
the way to the amelioration and simplification of the provincial 
administration, of distributing taxation equally, and of enlight- 
ening the Government respecting the real necessities of the 
province. 

IV. The immense importance of a regular state of finance, 
and such an administration of the public debt as would afford 
the guarantee so desirable for the financial credit of the Go- 
vernment, and would so essentially contribute to augment its 
resources and insure its independence, appears to render in- 
dispensable the establishment of a central institution in the 
capital, charged, as Supreme Court of Accounts, with the con- 
trol of the annual budget in each branch of the civil and military 
administration, and the surveillance of the public debt, with 
attributes corresponding with the great and salutary end pro- 
posed to be attained. 

The greater the independence of such an institution and 
the closer the impression of the intimate union of the Govern- 
ment and the country, the more will it respond to the bene- 
volent intentions of the Sovereign and the general expectation 
of the people. : 

It appears that for the attainment of this object persons 
ought to sit in this assembly chosen by local councils, and 
forming, with councillors of the Government, a junta or ad- 

ministrative consulta. Such a junta would, or would not, form 
part of the Council of State, the members of which would be 
chosen by the Sovereign from the notables entinent by birth, 
fortune, or administrative ability. : d 

Without one or several central establishments of this nature, 
intimately connected with the notables of a country so rich in 
aristocratic and conservative elements, it appears that the na- 
ture of an elective government would necessarily deprive the 
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Pontiff of that the want of which is generall 

powerfully felt, and which will be still more sensibly felt in 
proportion as the benefits of the Pontiff are great and precious. 


— 


PROCLAMATION OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
Tus Em of Austria has published the following impor- 
tant p : 

In consideration ofthe important events which have recently 
occurred, his Majesty the Em deems it his duty openly to 
proclaim his views on the position which he holds with respect 
to what has already happened, and what may in future hap 
in accordance with the decrees of Divine Providence. His 
Majesty expects that his words will correct erroneous ideas and 
guard against misunderstandings which might excite unneces- 
sary apprehensions 

The change of government which has been effected in France 
his Majesty regards as an internal affair (eine innere Angelegen- 
heit) of that country. Austria is far from entertaining any in- 
tention of influencing its internal arrangements, either directly 
or indirectly. 

His Majesty the Emperor deem: it his duty to protect the 
institutions of the state, and to maintain the law within his own 
dominions, and to promote the prosperity of the people confided 
to his paternal care. His Majesty will be able to discharge this 
duty to the full extent, even in the present political condition 
of the world. 

If, however, contrary to his expectation, the existing Euro- 
pean treaties should be violated, or the frontiers either of his 
own states or those of the Germanic Confederation, should be 
menaced with hostilities, his Majesty the Emperor will avail 
himself of all the means conferred upon him by Providence in 
order to repel any such breach of the e. 

It is the will of his Majesty, at this critical period, to take 
every measure in his power to insure that Austria may feel 
herself strong at home, and secure and respected as regards her 
relations with foreign powers. His Majesty, however, will, at 
the same time, carefully guard against the occurrence of any 
attempts to overthrow the legal order of things, which might 
reduced his heaven blessed empire to a state of disruption, 
which would render it an easy prey to the attacks of every 
enemy. For the attainment of this end—devoted to the wel- 
fare of his subjects alone—His Majesty relies on the confidence 
and powerful co operation of the faithful states of his empire, 
as well as on all c of his subjects, to whom the mainte- 
nance of the legal order of things is dear, and who have re- 
tained the capacity, in the midst of a period of agitation aad 
disturbance, to measure the consequences to which the opposite 
path would inevitably conduct. 








THE KING.OF PRUSSIA’S DEMAND 
FOR A GERMAN FEDERAL LEAGUE. 


We, Frederick William, by the grace of God, &. When, on 
the 14th instant, we convoked our faithful States for the 27th 
of April next, to determine with them on the measures for the 
regeneration of Germany which we wished to propose to our 
allies of the Germanic Confederation, and which are so neces- 
sary for Prussia, we could not suppose that at the same moment 
great events which have occurred at Vienna would facilitate 
essentially, on the one hand, the execution of our projects, and 
on the other, render a hastening in their execution indispens- 
able. Now, in consequence of that important event we feel 
bound to declare, before all things, not only in presence of 
Prussia, but in presence of Germany (if such be the will of 
God), and before the whole united nation, what propositions 
we have resolved to make to our German confederates. Above 
all, we demand that Germany be transformed from a confedera- 
tion of states into one federal state. We acknowledge that 
this plan presupposes a reorganisation of the federal constitu- 
tion, which cannot be carried into execution except by an 
union of princes with the people, and that consequently a tem- 

rary federal representation must be formed out of the Cham- 

rs of all German States, and convoked immediately. We 
admit that such a federal representation imperatively demands 
constitutional institutions in all German States, in order that 
the members of that representation may sit beside each other 
on terms of equality. e demand a general military system 
y, and we will endeavour to form it after 
that model under which our Prussian armies reaped such un- 
wy veer parecer wrproed oe ore y- We demand that the Ger- 
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man 
-+-and we hope to see a federal commander-in-chief at its head. 
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all Germany, and an entire right for all Germans to change 
their abode in every part i 

We demand that in future no barriers of custom-houses 
shall impede traffic upon German soil, and cripple the in- 
dustry of its inbabitants. We demand, therefore, a general 
German union of Customs (Zollverein), in which the same 
weights and measures, the same coinage, and the same Ger- 
man laws of commerce, will soon draw closer and closer the 
bond of material union. We propose the liberty of the press 
throughout Germany, with the same general guarantees against 
its abuse. 

Such are our propositions and our wishes, ↄf which we will 
strive, by all our efforts, to obtain the accomplishment. We 
rely with proud confidence on the readiest co-operation of our 
German confederates, and of the entire German nation, which 
we will joyfully strengthen by the incorporation into the Con- 
federation of those provinces of our dominions which do not at 
present form part of it, if (as we suppose they will) the repre- 
sentatives of those provinces shall participate in our wishes, 
and the Confederation be disposed to receive them. We trust 
that the accomplishment of our wishes—nay, that our having 
broken ground towards effecting them—will put an end to the 
anxiety which, to our great regret, fills Germany at this mo- 
ment, paralyses commerce and industry, divides the country, 
and threatens to tear it to pieces. Yes! we trust that those 
measures will strengthen Germany from within, and cause her 
to be respected abroad, so that Europe may find the most solid 
guarantee of a lasting and prosperous peace in her united 
force. In order, however, that the accomplishment of our in- 
tentions may experience the least possible delay, and in order 
that we may develope the propositions which we consider to 
be necessary for the interior constitution of our States, we have 
resolved to hasten the convocation of the United Diet, and we 
charge the Minister of State to fix that convocation for the 2d 
of April. 

Given at Berlin, the 15th of March, 1848. 

Faspericx WILLIAM. 

Also signed by the Prince of Prussia, and all the members 
of the late Ministry. 








Miscellanies. 


GEORGE SAND’S OPINIONS 
ON THE POSITION AND DESTINIES OF THE POPEDOM. 


Wer believe that some of our readers will be interested 
with a translation of the following extraordinary docu- 


ment. And extraordinary we may well call it, as pro- 
ceeding from the = of the infidel writer George Sand, 
the sworn foe of all priesteraft and spiritual domination. 
It contains these two remarkable ————— or rather, 


we should say, assertions: First, that the unbelieving 
systems by which the philosophers endeavoured to re- 
place the religion of the Cross are empty failures. It 
is true that the writer gives Voltaire and his associates 
the credit of good intentions and enlarged views, yet 
she acknowledges at the same time that their doctrines 
were utterly powerless to effect any high or good object. 
rhe second assertion, equally striking as coming from 
such a quarter, is, that the Pope has a high mission to 
fulfil towards humanity, that he occupies a position with 
respect to it reserved to him alone, and possesses powers 
which he only is capable of wielding. We need hardly 
notice, that it is somewhat amusing to see the writer 
assume the office of patronising encouragement to the 
successor of St. Peter; neither have we cause to wonder 
that George Sand should be hardly competent to ap- 
preciate the motives of Pius the Ninth’s conduct, that 
she should mistake for timidity the forbearance and 
moderation of the universal Pastor, and expect the 
headlong vehemence of a party-leader from the father 
of Christendom. We would rather endeavour to hope 
that the sentiments we are about to quote hold out the 
prospect of a return towards religion of a powerful 
though perverted mind, which has hitherto exercised 
« large influence for evil. We have only further to 
premise, that the following remarks were originally 
extracted from the Constitutionnel, where they were ap- 
pended to the translation of a letter of M. J. Mazzini 
to which allusion is made at the outset. = 


This appeal to the Pope i i it i 
‘his appeal pe is very forcible 
a eae in respect or simplicity. —Be a 
= — — cack sensible and Christian words to 
us ; It would seem to me that men have fallen into a 




















in the encouragements they have given him. They allowed 
themselves to consider him as a political —3 

Lave called upon him to resist Austria with 
statesman or of a general. In the seminaries of France, there 
is more than one young Levite whose heart beats at the idea of 
laying aside the censer to assume the musket; and, in their 
golden dreams, these children of the Church behold themselves 


courage !’’ But what! Can the Pope, ought he, to descend 


—_ a eon fears to be deceived. And we do all 
of us deceive him, w we say, ‘‘ Be a philosopher, and 
will save Italy and the Church.” F — * 

How should we wish that the Pope should be a philosopher? 
And if such a thought could suggest itself to him, what philo- 
sophy would we have him profess? What doctrine have we 
preached and circulated in the world fitted for a Priest, or for 
the Head of any Church whatsoever? Shall it be the worship 
of reason, which our revolution«has bequeathed to us as its 
only doctrine? But this worship of reason has borne fruit, 
and reason has taught us egotism. Individual reason prescribes 
to us to keep quiet, to allow our neighbour to have his throat 
cut, and only to cry out if an attempt is made upon our purse. 
Individual reason teaches us that the right of the strongest is 
always the best; that if Russia cuts up and devours Poland, 
that is no business of ours; and that if Austria should desire 
to oppress Italy, the Pope ought to shut his eyes rather than 
expose himself to ruin. 

If the Pope is still to have weight in the destinies of the 
world, it must be by remaining a Christian. Let us allow him 
to be an orthodox Catholic, and let us not ask him to em- 
ploy the hand of power to build up religion. Neither let us 
require him to be an able sovereign, very competent on the 
subject of railroads, the science of finance, and other benefits of 
civilisation, which would infringe upon the poetry and the gran- 
deur of the part he has to play. An industrial Pope would figure 
ill at the foot of the list of St. Peter’s successors. Let him nei- 
ther be a Voltairian, nor a conservative, nor a Babouviste, nor a 
Malthusian. Let him be a Christian! and the uneasiness of 
our minds will cease. Those among us who have kept the an- 
cient faith will become the better, and will understand that 
Christianity is the love of humanity and the destruction of 
slavery. ‘Those who have lost it, will feel themselves better 
prepared for an examination, and will not be driven to the reac- 
tion of atheism by the crimes committed against humanity in 
the name of God. 

And if the adepts of the worship of reason would only give 
themselves the trouble, they might draw a distinction easily 
made. They would perceive that neither Voltaire nor the revo- 
lution pretended to preach up an individual reason, any more 
than Christ preached the submission of Popes to temporal 
power, and their silence in face of Poland given up to destruc- 
tion, Ireland expiring of hunger, and the people every where 
sacrificed to the caste of wealth. The philosophers believed in 
a collective reason, which would suffice to man, in order to ex- 
ercise his rights and practise his duties. Their mistake was in 
believing that this reason could dispense with an ideal, and 
that the well-understood interest of each would be the interest 
of all. Their mistake was in desiring to destroy the enthusiasm 
of self-sacrifice represented by the sublime image of the Cruci- 
— —— oa the Crucified has remained aloft, and 
on this track we have gained nought but the hypocrisy, 
officially proclaimed in the world, of atheistical sovereigns, who 
permit the Pope still to exist, on condition that he will tolerate 
their atheism, and that he will bless their hands red with the 
blood of the people ; of nations indifferent to the destraction of 
their sister nations; of Popes who would prefer to see thou- 
sands of men butchered and consumed, rather than to be them- 
selves suspected of Communism, or less still, of tolerating this 
or that person, whose ideas have exhibited some boldness of 
expression, é; 

Strange misery of the times! © Pius IX., ‘if you would 
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but be a Christian according to the doctrine of Jesus, you would 
not trouble yourself about our philosophical discussions, our 
little sects, or big journals, and all the dreams of our restless 
minds! What! is not mission clear and easy? You 
have a hand raised to bless and to anathematise ; and that hand 
is the symbol of the conscience of mankind. We ask of you 
to have the Gospel before your eyes, and not to deceive your- 
self by lowering your paternal hand upon the head of murder- 
ers. Will you remain immovable pradence? En- 
tangled in the labyrinth of diplomacy, will you limit your sphere 
of action to governing discreetly a little nation; and you 
not have a word of blame or to throw into the scales 
of human decisions? You, whom a long habit of mankind 
proclaims preeminently the arbiter, the advocate for God upon 
earth—will you have two weights and two measures for assaults 
committed against humanity? Shall the thanders of the Va- 
tican roll no more over crowned heads, and will they no longer 
strike any but the feeble and the proscribed? Alas, if it were 
thus, you would no longer be a Christian—you would no longer 
even be a philosopher, after the fashion of Voltaire ; for Vol- 
taire pleaded for Calas, as you have to plead for Poland, for 
Ireland, for France, for Italy, for the world ! 

But let us hope that the noble intentions of Pius IX. will 
know how to triumph over all sophistry; and that when this 
excellent man shall have experienced the bad faith and the per- 
fidy of the powers of the world, his good instincts, which an 
erroneous prudence had alone led astray, will return to truth. 
He wili soon experience that Punic faith of diplomacy, which 
has ever been the ruin of the great minds of the leaders of the 
people, and paralysed the pulse of life in nations. Soon will 
he be hedged-in by that modern dilemma which the French 
government will set before him at the first alarm: “ Spiritual 
power is yours ; be content with that, and do not entrench on 
the domain of the temporal, which belongs to us exclusively, 
and with which you have no concern.” In other words, ‘‘ Re- 
gulate the discipline of the clergy, the order of processions, the 
rhythm of sacred chants, if you please; but do not erect 
yourself into a judge of our actions: speak of heaven to those 
who believe in heaven, and dream not of setting up the reign 
of God and of justice on the earth. Your kingdom is not of 
this world; live in peace, and let us kill whom we please. You 
are but a priest, which is as much as to say, as far as we are con- 
cerned, no more thana mummy. Your empire extends over 
the catacombs of the past ; we forbid you access to life.’’ 

Oh, Pope, when this shall be held to you, your 
answer may be full of might, if you will! You may ask these 
men — the of human life— what this spiritual power 
is, which you hold of Divine institution, if it be not the sove- 
reign right to see every thing, judge every thing, condemn 
every thing, or absolve every thing in human actions ; whether 
you be not the sole man in Europe who possesses this supreme 
right, and whose sacred immunity frees him from all civil laws ? 
Yes, assuredly, you still possess this right, and no coalition of 
kings can deprive you of it. As temporal sovereign, you are 
but a little prince, and you should care bat little for this title ; 
but morally you are above all sovereigns, above all citizens in 
the world. You are the sovereign of consciences ; you are the 
only really free citizen in the universe. And what a holy and 
sublime liberty is that which, protesting from the depth of exile 
or of a dungeon, should echo through the world like the voice 
of God himself! All spiritual power resides there; all the 
strength, all the legitimacy of an institution consecrated by ages, 
is to be found in this liberty. Would you not, indeed, profit 
by it, to overturn the sophistry of temporal power ? 





Wesruixster Assey. — The alterations in Westminster 
Abbey Church, in the practised hand of Mr. Edmund Blore, 
are nearly completed; and, however much we may differ from 
the authorities as to the mode in which additional room for the 
public should have been obtained, we must bear testimony to 
the goodness of the work. The new stalls which surround the 
choir are exceedingly well executed by Ruddle, from Peter- 
borough. The canopies and finials present considerable variety. 
The stained glass in the south transept is finished; but the 
windows are at present covered up, and will remain so until 
the church is again opened for service. The ancient monu- 
ments in the Abbey call loudly for conservation, and the modern 


state of the external stonework of Henry VII.’s 
the possibility of applying « 


Tas new Turowe tw Cantzasony Catueprat. — The 
throne stands on the south side of the choir, at the angle formed 
The design was by Mr. Austen and 


the transept. 
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men and partly by men from Belgium and Cologne. It is 
highl enriched, and bears a general resemblance to many of 
the 7 Pome in Italy, i y to one at Verona. The total 
height is nearly 40 feet, the width at the base about 8 feet, and 
the cost of its erection about 1200/.— Builder. 


A Lesson reap Backwarps.—The Suffolk Chronicle 
says that two countrymen, who lately went to hear a lecture on 
the advantages of peace at Ipswich, were so much struck by 
the lecturer’s account of the large sums which the Duke of 
Wellington has received for his military service, that they in- 
stantly went to a recruiting sergeant and enlisted as soldiers. 
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AT a numerous MEETING of the CATHOLIC 
CLERGY and LAITY of the YORKSHIRE DISTRICT, held at 
York, on the 16th of March, 1848: 


The Right Rev. Dr. Briaas, V.A., in the Chair. 


1. Resolved unanimously, on the motion of the Hon. Cuantes 
LANGDALE, seconded by Rev R. Browne, of Leeds : 

That this Meeting, deeply sensible of the increasing importance 
of education, as well to place the temporal interests and pro- 
spects of the children of poor Catholics on an equality with 
their fellow-citizens, as to secure by sound instruction their 








religion from the seductions of error by which they are sur- 
rounded, this Meeting considers it an imperative duty to raise 
a fund for necessitous Schools, and for rendering available to 
Catholic purposes the parliamentary grant for Education. 
2. Moved by Sir Witt1am Lawson, Bart, seconded by Rev. M. 
Trarres, of Huddersfield : 

That, for the purpose of raising this fund, lists of annual sub- 
scribers be opened in every Congregation in this district ; and 
this Meeting earnestly and confidently appeals to the Ch 
of each Congregation to afford their assistance by recommenc 
ing one or more Collectors, who may prepare such lists, trans. 
mitting them to the Secretary of the Catholic Puor-Schoo! 
Committee, for publication in their aunual Report. 

3. Moved by Rev. Jonx Waren, of Scarborough, seconded by 
Henny Dearsceyr, Esq., of the Northern Circuit : 

That, in order to secure to Catholic Schools an efficiency which 
mere lay instructors can never impart, as well as to avail 
ourselves of perhaps the most important provision of the 

rliamentary grant, this Meeting urgently appeals to the 
‘atholic body to establish in one of our most populous towns 
a Normal School of religious Teachers; and this Meeting 
piedges itself to use its utmost effurts tu raise a fund espe- 
cially devoted to this purpose. 
4. Moved by Jouws Pest, Esq. of Leeds, seconded by the Rev. 
Wirtiam Fisnen, of York: 

That this Nesting —enpestns most roy! its sense of 
the injustice done to the Catholics of Great Britain by their 
being hitherto solely excluded from the parliamentary grant 
for Edacation, voted from funds to which they equally with 
others have contributed —calis upon her Majesty's Ministers 
to redeem the pledge given in the last Parliament of a tarcy 
act of justice, by an immediate recognition of the right of 
Catholics to their full share of any funds voted by Parliament 
for Education; and that a petition to Parliament for that 
object be adopted by this Meeting, and transmitted for pre- 
sentation to the EARL oy ARUNDEL AND SuRaey, 

5. Moved by Dr. Goxpie, of York, seconded by — Mo tproarn, 
Esq. of Leeds: : 

That the most cordial thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Hon. Cauances Lanopaxe for his zealous and devoted labours 
during a series of years in the great cause of Catholic edaca- 
tion, and especially for his valuable assistance at the present 


6. Moved b the Hon. Wittiam Stourton, seconded by Captain 
D eit, of Clifton Grove : 
ae That the warmest thanks of this Meeting be given to the Right 
Rev Dr. Briaos for his kindness in taking the chair, and for 
his able conduct in presiding at this Meeting. 





THE CHARITY of CATHOLICS is solicited in favour 
of a little COLONY OF IRISH EMIGRANTS, who, through the 
benevolent exertions and at the expense of an Irish Gentleman, have 
been taken over from one of the most destitute parts of Ireland, and 
settled at London in West Canada. It is likely that they will be fol- 
lowed by many of their countrymen, and that the town will become 
one of the most considerable in Canada. The neighbouring 
districts atso contain many Cathulics. 

At present there is but a small and wretched hat for Divine ser- 
viee, which does not hold a tenth of their number. The hearts of 
their brethren in the faith would be stirred with compassion, could 
they but see this flock, many of whom come many miles to be 
at Mass, ing bare headed, on the snow, in the public 

compelled to seek refuge from the weather in some de- 
— tavern. If this state of things should continue, it can but lead 

ligious carelessness. 
* —— to whem these particulars have become known, has 
felt sure that if he gave them publicity, many would be to son- 
wants t 


tribute to relieve the wv poverty 
bas coneuians to seek another soil, but who are still joined to us by 
the . 





Catholics, this time, asks 
can be sent tw “Buns, 17 Portman Street, Portman ware, 
London. 
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On the 3ist will be published, price One Shilling 


'S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
| acta Oe the Rev. EDWARD PRICE. 


CONTENTS. 


_. The Prench Revolution. By an Eye-Witness. 
= : The Adventures of a Schoolboy. Chapters X., XI. 
3. Modern Hagiology. 
4. The Golden Basset Merry England. Chapters III, IV. 
5. The Mixed Marriage. Concluded. 
Reviews. 
Monthly Intelligence. 
London: Charles Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 
Rockliffe, Liverpool; Marshall, Edinburgh; Duffy, Dublin; and all 
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Tur Ricur Rev. Da. WISEMAN’S LECTURES at MOORFIELDS. 


On Monday will be published, No. I., price Sixpence, of 


ECTURES on RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS, chiefly 

4 POCTRINAL. delivered at St. Mary’s, Moorfield«, by the Ricut 

Rev. Da. WISEMAN. Bishop of Melipotamus, and Pro. V. A. L., on 
the Wednesdays and Sundays of the present Lent. 

N.B. These Lectures will continue to be published in Sixpenny 

Numbers until completed; and may be ordered through any Bookseller. 


London: C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





Just published, price ls., or 18 stamps per post. the Sixth English 
. Edition (translated from the 24th French Edition), 


ONSTIPATION DESTROYED; or, Exposition of 
a Natural, Agreeable, and Infallible Means of completely over- 
coming Habitual Constipation, and curing Bad Dizestion, without Me- 
dicine, or any artificial means whatever. by a simple, nutritious, Fari- 
naceous Food, named ERVALENTA (discovery made in France, by 
M. WARTON). confirmed by nearly 300 attestations from eminent 
Physicians and other persons of high respectability in France, the 
United Kingdom, and other countries. 

Sold at the following Depots of Warton’s Ervalenta and Melasse:— 
Youens (principal Depot). 36 Farringdon Street; Graham, 37 Ludgate 
Hill; Payne and Son. 46 Mortimer Street. and 328 Regent Street: 
Ashley, 72 Piccadilly; Marriott, 74 Gracechurch Street; Merry, 19 
North Audley Street; and througa all Booksellers. 

Imroxtant Caution.—WARKTON’S ERVALENTA.—Persons are 
cautioned against a spurious and injurious mixture lately imposed 
upon the public, under the name—‘‘ REVALENTA ARABICA.” 
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KETCHES of CONTINENTAL ECCLESIOLOGY ; 


or, Church Notes in Belgium, Germany, and Italy. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WEBB, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Honorary Secretary of the 
Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society. 


London: Joseph Masters, Aldersgate Street, and 78 New Bond Street. 


Price One Shilling, cloth, 


THE CLAIMS of the CHURCH of ROME con- 
sidered with a VIEW to UNITY. 
By the Author of “ Proposals for Christian Union.” 


One Shilling, cloth, 
The SURE HOPE of RECONCILIATION ; to 


which is prefixed, “ Proposats ror Cur'stiaAn Unton.” 

* Written with considerable eloquence and feeling.”—Dublin Rev. 

“We thank him heartily for this singularly beautiful work.”— 
Dolman's Magazine 

** The whole book breathes candour and charity.”— The Tablet. 

* Written in the best tone and temper possible.”— English Churchman. 

** We part from the writer of these small treatises in an unaffect- 
edly kindly spirit."— The Watchman. 

‘“* We earnestly recommend the entire series to men of every re- 
ligious creed.”’— Nottinghamshire Guardian. 

James Darling, Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


TOOPING ofthe SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 
TION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and gently and effec- 
tually removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occa- 
sional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which 
is light, simple, easily applied, either above or beneath the dress, and 
worn without any uncomfortable constraint or impediment to exercise. 
To young persons especially it is highly beneficial, immediately pro- 
ducing an evident Improvement in the Figure, and tending greatly to 
prevent the incursion of Pulmonary Diseases ; whilst to the Invalid 
and those much engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading or 
Studying, Working. Drawing, or Music, it is found to be invaluable, 
as it expands the Chest, and affords a t support to the back. It 
is made in Silk; and can be forwarded per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London; or full particulars, with prices and mode of 
measurement, on receipt of a postage-stamp. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established by Royal Charter, in the Reign of King George the 
First. A.D. 1720, 7 Royal Exchange, Cornhill; * 10 Regent Street.— 
The Governors and Directors of this Corporation give notice that all 
Life Assurance Policies on their series of 1846 opened with them prior 
to the Ist of January next, will participate in the appropriation of 
Profits to be made at the end of the year 1850, either by a bonus to be 
added to the Policy, a payment in cash, or a reduction of the Premium 
for the —RQwREwE five years, or to the whole term of Life. 

The Policy-holders under the series of 1831 are informed that the 
annual abatement of premium on Policies which have paid five years’ 
voomiume, will be on the Ist of January next, 28/. 3s. 4d. per cent, in 
— *— * — reduction made on the Ist of January 1846, 
Filicies tet Be ~~} nyt od _— three per cent per annum on all 


Pire Insurance on every descriptio 
m of 7 
and Marine Insurance at the * ‘Premiums. — 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 























THE LIVERPOOL and ON FIRE 
T INSURANCE COMPANY — — ee Ee and Lire 
Row, Mansion House ; and 28 Regent Street, aterloo Place, 
LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS 
MODERATE PREMIUMS in the FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


GUARANTEED BONUSES and other 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. Peculiar advantages in the 
Policies, insu the value of Leasehold Property termina 
——— a eles with this Coss ey 
rsons w ‘c w 

—— are respectfully reminded, that — on the 2th 
same will be found at the Head Offices in London and and 
in 2 hands of * ve Agents; and those who, preferring the 
security offered is Com . desire to remove their Insur 
ances, —* par wate F that no oxpeane will 

FREDK. CHINNOCK, Manager of the West-end ranch 

BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, L. 

SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
March 20, 1848. 





TO LADIES. 





and soothing extirpator of all impurities of the skin, during 
period of Spring, most pleasingly evinced. This ae fe 
nently balsamic, restorative, inv eating, is 7 celebrated 


render it indispensable to every Toilet. se eng one ve 
properties have obtained its exclusive selection by M the 
Queen, the Court, and the Royal Family of Great Britain’ ond the 


*,* Beware of spurious “‘ KALYDORS” for sale, containing mineral 
astringents utterly ruinous to the Complexion, and by their repellent 
action endangering health. The words—“ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR” 
are on the Wrapper of the genuine article. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. —Sold by the Proprietors, 
‘A ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatron Garpen, Lonpow,” and by 
all Chemists and Perfumers. 


URGEON EYRE’S PECTORAL PILLS.— These 
‘2 COUGH PILLS onty require one Dose to be taken to prove their 
efficacy. A Box will relieve a person troubled with the most obstinate 
— of whatever duration, and in most instances effect a permanent 

ure. 

IT IS NOT BY ADVERTISING THESE PILLS THAT MR. EYRE, 
SURGEON, LEE, KENT, deservedly received so many asto 
Testimonials, which are enclosed with every Box, but by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. E.’s Patients, who have been cured of the following 
Complaints, viz. Incipient Consumption, Asthma, Cough, Shortness 
of Breath, &c. 

It is a well known fact, that numbers of our fellow-creatures 
sacrificed through taking compounds prepared by uneducated men 
the practice of Physic. The sufferer commences from having seen it 
advertised in numerous Publications, and without finding the least 
relief whatever, is induced to continue it, being in hope that he will 
shortly find benefit, which unfortunately ends in a frui attempt. 


MANY EXCELLENT MEDICINES have been discovered by Me- 
dical Men for various Complaints; but because Pills, &c. are intro- 
duced by Advertisers, some of whom are totally unacquainted with the 
Profession. a gentleman who has been educated for it considers it 
disgraceful, consequently comparatively few have the benefit of a good 
discovery of this kind. 

IT IS THIS, AND THE TESTIMONIALS, that have induced Mr. Evae to 
present the Recipe of the Pills to the present Proprietor ; and with the 
strongest confidence he recommends them, after using the same in his 
practice for more than forty-seven years. 

NOTICE to the PUBLIC. — Numerous mistakes having occurred 
with some venders of EYRE’S COUGH PILLS, the proprietors deem 
it prudent to caution purchasers of this Medicine to 
notice the words on the label, ‘‘ AS PREPARED BY MR. D. EY 
Surgeon, Lee, Kent.’’ They are wrapped in a buff paper. Ask for 
** Surgeon Eyre’s Cough Pills.” 

SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY MESSRS. JOHN- 
STONE. CORNHILL ; PROUT, TEMPLE BAR; SANGER, OX- 
FORD STREET; WHITE, PICCADILLY; HENSON, WATFORD; 
MEIRES, ANGLES, AND MEIRES, MAIDSTONE. AT ls. *5 
AND > 94. PER BOX; THE 2s. 94. BOXES CONTAIN THR 
SMALL. 








THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 


HoeLLoway's PILLS. —A very BAD LIVER AND 


Sromacu CoMPLAINT CURED B¥ HoLLoway’s Prius. 


Mr. Robert Wardle, residing at Ravensworth, near Richmond, had 
been a very severe sufferer for years from a most obstinate liver and 
stomach complaint. He tried a number of medical men, but thet 
medicines afforded him no relief. He then had recourse to Holloway 's 
Pills, which invaluable remedy soon restored him to health. 
uae act so immediately on the seat of disease, that they are co 

ered the most popular specific for bile, sick headaches, de 
stomachs, disordered liver, flatulency, and similar complaints; and, as 
a family medicine, Holloway’s Pills cannot be exeelled. 

These truly invaluable PILLs can be obtained at the Establishment 
of Professor HoLtoway, 244 Strand (near Temple Bar), London ; 
of most respectable Venders of Medicine throughout the civilised 
World, at the following prices—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s., 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger 
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